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Smiling Hawaii welcomes the tourist to a land flowing with tropi- 
cal fruits, towers and industries, and offers to the sightseer a charming 
and varied panorama of ever-changing scenery. 


AN iDEAL SUMMER RESORT 


‘anned by cool ocean breezes Hawaii possesses a climate and tempera- 
ture that tempts people from the blizzard ridden and hot, suffocating 
Eastern States to the luxury of May days in January and July. 
Accommodations are the best, rates reasonable and the trip comfort- 
able. If you read about Hawaii you'll want to come, when here you'll 
want to stay. 
Join one of the tourist parties constantly forming. 
Full information from all railroads or | 


HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


Representing the Hawaii Chamber 
of Commerce, Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Honolulu, T. H. 
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agrees with the tenderest skin. Special antiseptic 
qualities, so valuable in preventing eruptions, 
cleanse and refine but do not hurt the delicate 
texture. Complexions that know its everyday use 
are clearand smooth. 7he skin soap. 25c.a cake. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream for a sun-burned skin, 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 1oc. in stamps for handsome brochure, 32 
pages, 9x12 inches, containing large photographic portraits of leading actresses and actors. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. 





15 CENTS PER COPY. ; $1.50 PER YEAR. 
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easing to the sight, to memory dear. 
This Family Plate, bearing date of 
1856, now in possession of a third gen- 
eration has, so far as memory serves, 

always been cleaned and polished with 

Electro-Silicon (powder). To-day its bril- 
liancy equals that of the silversmith’s 

finish, without scratch or blemish, its 

original weight being intact. 


The cardinal merit, brilliancy without abrasion, 
has made Electro-Silicon famous around the world. 
At Grocers & Druggists and postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 


ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP, 
for washing and polishing Gold, Silver and Glass- 
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Kee Cream 
POWDER: 


SOMETHING NEW 
AND SO GOOD. 


Onur thousands of friends 
who use Jell-O will be glad 
to welcome our new pro- 
duct, Jell-O Ice Cream 
Powder for making Ice 
Cream. All ingredients in 
the package. Simply add 
a@ quart of milk (or milk 
and cream mixed) and 
freeze. No cooking or fuss- 
ing. Fourkinds: Vanilla, 
Chocolate, Strawberry and 
Unflavored. Grocers every- 
whereareplacing it instock. 
Send 25c. for 2 packages by 
mail. We also have a new 
flavor of Jell-O, Chocolate, 
It is simply delicious. 

New Book of Recipes, 
illustrated, mailed FRLCE 


ware, has equal merits. Postpaid, 
15 CENTS PER CAKE. 
**SrLrcon,’’ 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1889 
Subscribed Capita! . 
Paid-in Capital 
Profit and Reserve Fund 
Monthly Income, over 


$15,000,000 
3,000,000 
450,000 
200,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bzariug interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE 


Overland Monthly 


THE PUBLICATION OF THIS MAGAZINE HAS BEEN PUT INTO A CORPORATION 
CAPITAL STOCK $500,000. 











With the July number the Overland Monthly begins its 36th year of 
successful publication. 


[he thousands of readers of this magazine, all over the world, that have 
co-operated with the publishers in the past, have not only made it possible 
to issue a high-class magazine from the West, but they have made it profit- 
able to the publishers. ; 


“Westward the star of Empire wends its way,” and the thousands of 
new subscribers that have been added to our list during the last year 
proves THAT THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES WANT A 
MAGAZINE FROM THE WEST. 


The many big Eastern magazines have their place to fill—but the one 
veice from the West is refreshing—like dessert after a meal of bread and 
meat. 


We are seeking to enlarge the Overland Monthly, and to give you more 
for your money than ever, and we are going to 


Divide the Profits With Our Readers 





Every Reader Can Share in the Profits of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 


You Can be One of the Publ‘shers 








com 


Net Earnings Increasing Every Month 


This statement is not designed to be in any sense a formal prospectus 
such as newly-organized companies usually publish. It is merely a per- 
scnal “heart-to-heart” talk with our readers, who by their splendid support 
have helped us to make the Overland Monthly the LEADER of Western 
illustrated and literary magazines. 
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Capital Stock $500,000 


PAR VALUE $1.00 PAR SHARE 



































We have capitalized the business for $500,000. This is what it is 
worth tc the owners, and we are not willing to sell a single share for less 
than par. . 


The reason is because we have a lot of faith in it ourselves. It began 
as most concerns have begun, at the bottom, and thirty-five years’ growth 
has shown us ITS REAL VALUE, as well as its increasing value. 

The reason we are willing to let our readcrs have any of this stock is 
two-fold. 

1st—The business is now so large and growing so rapidly that we need 
additional capital to meet this want. 

2d—We want the fullest co-operation of our readers to increase it still 
more. For the bigger the business the more profit it will earn. 





OUR PLAN 








is to give our readers who have built up the magazine by their support the 
opportunity to become our partners and share in the profits of the business 
they have helped to establish. 





OUR TERMS 











We want our readers to take 100 shares of stock each. This means 
that you will have $100 sharing in the profits of a great publishing house. 

In order to give a greater number of our readers this opportunity, we 
limit each reader to 100 shares. 

No one person will be allowed to take more than 100 shares. 


PRICE: 100 SHARES $100.00 


INSTALLMENTS : 


We have anticipated a flood of applications for this stock, and for this 
reason we have set aside 50,000 shares to be sold upon installments to such 
of our readers who may not be in a position to pay $100 cash at the present 
time but who desire to take advantage of the opportunity. You can sub- 
scribe for 100 shares and send us $10. We will then reserve the 100 shares for 
you and you can send in $10.each month for ten months, and before a 
year has passed you will have it paid for and can share in this year’s profits. 
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As a shareholder you share in all profits, from subscriptions and adver- Tr 


tisements. 





BY WORKING FOR AN INTEREST 
BECOME A PARTNER 











Can you get up a club of ten new subscribers to the Overland Month- 
ly? We have reserved 10,000 shares of our capital stock to be given to 
readers who will get new subscribers. 


For every ten new subscribers we will give ten shares of our capital 
stock. Get ten friends to subscribe for the Overland Monthly for one year 
at $1.50 each. Send the amounts to the office of the :om)-ny and receive 
ten shares of stock. 

















Our readers are our partners. 

Our partners are our readers. 

Our readers have made the Overland Monthly what it is. 
Our readers share in the profits. 








Will you assist us to make the Overland Monthly the biggest, best and 
most profitable magazine in the world? | 





A NEST EGG IN A GROWING BUSINESS 











Many of our readers are women who might like to lay aside a few dol- ( 
lars each month by investing it in the stock of a great publishing house, a 
that they might have an income from its profits. 

There is no restriction; a woman can become one of our stockholders 
and share in its profits on the same basis as a man. ' 





SMALL INVESTMENTS ENCOURAGED 

















Again, some parents may want to make an investment by buying five, d 
ten, twenty, or more shares for their children—as a nest egg for the future. 


By the time the child is of age, the accumulating dividends and in- 
creased value of the stock will be a start toward a fortune. 


You can subscribe for not less than five shares nor more than one hun- 
dred shares. Address all communications to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY CO. 
320 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California. 
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INSTALLMENT APPLICATION 


OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 


320 Sansome St., San Francisco, California. 


I hereby make application for (100) One Hundred shares of the capital 
stock of the Overland Monthly Company. Enclosed please find $10 as first 
payment, the balance to be paid for in................ equal monthly pay- 
DE: BE Tie as c0bicn cs sosscnces each until the full amount is paid, the full 
amount of stock subscribed for to be retained by the Treasurer until the 
final payment is made, but the Treasurer is to send me a receipt for each 
payment as made, and upon the final payment to deliver the stock to me up- 


on return of the receipts. 


Cut on this line. 





CASH APPLICATION 


OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 


320 Sansome St., San Francisco, California. 


I hereby make application for (100) One Hundred shares of the capital 
stock of the Overland Monthly Company, for which please find enclosed 


draft for $100. Issue the stock in the name of: 
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Do you wear ready-made clothing, or do 
you have your clothes made expressly for you. 

There is a decided difference at practically 
the same cost. 

We want you to test the ease, the comfort, 
the elegance, and the satisfaction of wearing 
clothes made for you. It is a step forward 
toward being truly well dressed. 

We make clothes for men living at a distance 
from patterns drafted to fit the form of the 
individual who is to wear them. 

Write for name of the merchant in your 
town who will take your measure. 

Ed. V. Price & Co., Merchant Tailors, 
Chicago. 
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THE HEART OF MORODOM 





BY CHAPLAIN C. C. BATEMAN, U. S. ARMY 


FTER Captain Pershing had 
smashed the forts of the Sul- 
tan of Bacolod, he came to 

the Agus river, opposite Pantar, 
Mindanao, a distance of fifteen 
miles, for supplies and a day’s rest. 

Seated beneath the tent-fly in the 
cool of the declining day, he re- 
counted the events of the march 
from Vicars, describing, with words 
all too few, the reduction of the 
Moro stronghold. The work was 
well done and the officers and men 
were given credit for it. 

It should be known that the cam- 
paign had been unsought, unprovok- 
ed by him. Had the Sultan refrained 
after repeated admonitions, from his 
vulgar tirades and defiant threats, 
to murder any Americans passing 
through his territory, he would have 
been spared the humiliation which 
befell him. 

Because, forsooth, Pershing was 
long in coming, he had conceived the 
notion that the American com- 
mander was afraid to venture along 
the west and north shores of Lake 
Lanao. But at length receiving tid- 
ings that the “Datto Americano” 
was about to leave Vicars with a 
large force, he despatched a swift 
messenger to Major Bullard at Pan- 
tar asking that he might be permit- 
ted to make a peace presentation of 
himself and suite at that place. 

It is quite true that this was not 





the first time he had communicated 
with Bullard; it is equally true that 
while he was “talking friendship” 
on the north shore he was showing 
his black teeth on the south. A fine 
double game he was playing. If 
Pershing did not come, his prestige 
would be greater among the neigh- 
boring Sultans; if Pershing should 
“call” his bluff he would run to Bul- 
lard with protestations of peace in 
the hope of saving his face, in any 
event. 

In the meantime he was working 
his slaves night and day in the 
moats and on the parapets. The 
most strenuous efforts were being 
made to render the cottas impreg- 
nable. Nor was this all. His run- 
ners were busy conveying messages 
calculated to poison the minds of 
dattos of other sultanates, assuring 
them that he could not be dislodged, 
while he bragged of his ability to 
feed the remains of Pershing and his 
soldiers to the wild boar. The game 
failed, as double games are prone 
among both savage and _ civilized 
men. 

Bullard secured two translations 
of the letter sent him, but accepted 
its declarations with large grains of 
salt, though deeming the matter of 
sufficient importance as to justify 
an official wire. It was clear that 
the Sultan of Bacolod was already 
spelling out the writing on the wall. 
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Bullard replied that the “way was 
open for any Moro to make known 
his friendship to the Government of 
the United States. He must possess 
but one tongue and talk straight. If 
the Sultan had two tongues, he pos- 
sessed one too many. Americans 
are not double-tongued; they talk 
to all Moros the same way; they 
prefer to help the Moros rather than 
hurt them, but Moros must not wait 
too long nor impose too far upon 
good nature.” 

Perhaps the destruction of the 
forts at Bacolod could have been 
further delayed by a_ temporizing 
policy, already too long enjoined; 
but that destruction was as _ulti- 
mately inevitable as that a cool dawn 
is followed by a hot day in the 
tropics. 

Among the slain of Bacolod sul- 
tans and dattos were recognized, but 
the author of the trouble had es- 
caped under cover of the night. 

He lived to fight another day. He 
sought new fields and pastures green 
on the east shore, along which in due 
time the robust “regular” trudged 
upon a missionary errand in his be- 
half. 

Now we were not a little curious, 
after the Bacolod column had de- 
parted on the return to Vicars, to 
know just what effect the campaign 
would have upon important engi- 
neering work then in progress in the 
vicinity of Pantar. Hundreds of 
Moro laborers were finding employ- 
ment at good wages on the military 
road as graders and timber cutters. 
Would the dattos recall all these 
and bestow them armed in ambush 
along the trails frequented by our 
men? 

Apart from having our camps shot 
into, an occasional soldier hacked 
with krises, sentinels attacked at 
night, and hunting parties assailed, 
while in request of boar or deer, we 
had enjoyed remarkable exemption 
from trouble with these disciples of 
Mahomet. We had done more in 
six months than the Spaniards had 
been able to accomplish in six years 
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on precisely the same ground. Not 
one of our men had been killed along 
a route that had cost the Spaniards 
a thousand lives to traverse. Behind 
logs, banks and stumps, our men had 
gathered hatfulls of empty Mauser 
shells ejected by Castillians when 
they were sorely pressed by the 
Moros. 

It was now necessary that we 
should touch the pulse and take the 
temperature of our neighbors. 

Accordingly Captain James A. 
Ryan, commanding troop C. 15th 
Cavalry, an officer well and favor- 
ably known to the chiefs of the Bay- 
abaos, was directed to make a recon- 
noissance into unvisited territory 
and call en route going and coming 
at any cotta or dwelling he might 
choose. 

Lieutenant Charles Burnett was 
soon busy with the details of prepar- 
ation. Surgeon Godfrey, a chaplain 
and a hospital attendant were taken 
along for service in the event of “ac- 
cidents.” We quitted Pantar early 
next morning. Our horses, stripped 
of everything but halters, were put 
into the Agus river much against 
their will. They knew what it meant 
to swim in such a stream. They had 
scarcely got beyond their depth 
when the current swept them some 
distance below; they came out on 
the “home side” and frisked merrily 
back to camp. 

A second attempt was successful. 
After officers, men and equipments 
liad been ferried across in bancas, 
we were soon on our way. The air 
was cool, the sky slightly overcast, 
the spirit of adventure, a darling 
passion, was awake in horses and 
men alike. 

Our course lay over grassy hills 
toward the southwest. It soon be- 
came evident that Moros were ob- 
serving our movements from hills 
and lookouts. We were greeted with 
salutations by a datto, who invited 
us into his casa to partake of boiled 
eggs. The eggs might not be like 
Caesar’s wife, but he wisely knew 
that other kinds of food were not, 
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Major Bullard. 
in our eyes, above suspicion of poi- 
son or cholera infection. A trooper 
observed as he cracked a shell that 
ii he found a chicken it would at 
least be well cooked for the boiling 
had been thorough. The eggs were 
sound to the core, and the hospi- 
tality of the datto was undeniable. 

Leaving the Spanish trail to our 
left, we crossed a low divide and en- 
tered a beautiful valley flanked ty 
wooded heights. 

As we were descending to a clus- 


ter of huts near a cultivated field 
our attention was attracted to a 
well-kept cemetery not far distant. 

White is a badge of mourning 
among Moros, as among many Asi- 
atics, and very picturesque on a 
plain do memorials erected to the 
honored dead appear. 

These are usually artistic frames 
constructed of split bamboo or hard- 
wood slats wrapped with bleached 
muslin. The figure of a fighting 
cock often crowns such fabrics. A 
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tall pole, feathered and fluttering 
with cotton drilling, resembling a 
huge quill pen, stub set in “the 
ground, proclaims the loss of a cher- 
ished son. All such tokens are nec- 
essarily perishable, while the rest- 
ing places of those who departed a 
few years since are wholly neglect- 
ed. 

The datto of the particular plan- 
tation at whose dwelling we had 
arrived was invited to accompany 
us through the valley. He assured 
us that no American had ever ex- 
plored it; he had no authority from 
the Sultan to lead Americans into 
it; besides he had no horse and was 
too old to walk. 

Captain Ryan pointed to a herd 
of ponies grazing in the bottom. He 
auickly replied through our inter- 
preter: “Those are all mares; my 
stallions are at the lake; to ride a 
mare is contrary to Moro custom.” 
At this juncture two substantial 
specimens of the Moro race stepped 
out and volunteered to act as guides. 
One of these we kept with us, the 
other at his own request was per- 
mitted to precede us at full speed 
afoot to apprise the people of our 
approach upon a purely friendly 
mission. ‘The runner remarked as 
ine left that he would tell the 
‘women to keep quiet and not be- 
come frightened.” We instructed 
him to convey our best regards to 
the ladies. 

Then we were given an exhibi- 
tion of the staying powers of a 
Moro messenger. He struck a trot 
which would have delighted long- 
distance pedestrians. Disappearing 
over a rolling elevation, he was not 
again seen until he emerged at a 
bend of the trail far up the valley. 
In the meantime our horses had 
been swinging along at a_ brisk 
walk. 

We came to a large sweet-potato 
patch enclosed with a hard-wood 
fence—“pig tight.” The owner, not 


content with securing his crop by 
means of the best fence that he could 
make, 


had set traps at every rod 
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suspending heavy sections of bam- 
boo. These devices were sprung 
by a vine attached to each and run- 
ning from hut to every point out- 
side the field. These extraordinary 
precautions were taken against wild 
boar with which the Moro is unable 
to cope. The flesh of swine your 
Mahommetan fellow-citizen will not 
eat. He possesses few guns and no 
ammunition that he can afford to 
waste upon animals other than those 
classified as genus homo. 

The kris, campilan and barong 
are made exclusively for carving 
his neighbors who may fall under 
his displeasure. Family feuds are 
very common. He would not think 
of “sticking a pig” with these em- 
blems of authority and badges of 
rank; besides, the boar is armed in 
his own right with tusks capable 
of bringing matters to pass. As 
overtaker and undertaker the wild 
boar of Mindanao has won respect. 
To bury a dead hog with a defunct 
Moro is to cut off a soul from the 
eternal joys of the heavenly harem. 

When a herd of boars attacks the 
trap-protected fence the vines are 
jerked, and the bamboos fall with a 
resounding whack. The animals 
are not hurt in the least—simply 
scared away. The traps are again 
set and a slave renews his watch. 

Arriving at a village guarded by a 
cotta I first peeped into the “Mos- 
que,” a mere shed, whose single “sa- 
cred” emblem was a large suspend- 
ed tom-tom made of wood and car- 
abao hide, upon which is beaten the 
refrains of the nasal discords which 
answer for music. The gate of the 
cotta was wide open. A deep ditch, 
an adobe wall ten feet high, out of 
which grew an impenetrable bam- 
boo thicket, in which lantacas 
(small brass cannon) were secreted, 
afforded protection to the datto’s 
casa, within which women and 
children swarmed. 

The patriarch of the place, with 
all his advisers, warriors and as- 
sembled slaves coming out, with 
great seeming cordiality urged us 
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te enter the fort and tarry for re- 
freshment. His numerous’ wives 
and still more numerous children 
were in high glee. There could be 
no doubt that our coming was the 
one novel event of their lives. 

The belle of the village was to be 
seen; she was also for sale. I did 
not get the figures, though I under- 
stood that the datto had cut the cat- 
alogue price fifty per cent in honor 
of our visit. There were no bids. 
The belle smiled as sweetly as a 
Moro belle can smile, considering 
her natural limitations. Assuring 
our new-made friends that we had 
still many calls to make ere the day 
was done, we changed our course, 
having explored the region as far 
as practicable on horse-back. Not 
being able to ascertain that the val- 
ley had any general designation, it 
was proposed in honor of the com- 
manding officer of this reconnois- 
sance that his name be hereafter 
associated with it. 

Turning southeast we picked up 
the Spanish trail at the base of the 
long ridge which cuts off a view of 
the Lanao region from the Pantar 
basin. 

The first glimpse gained of Lake 
Lanao is impressive when one re- 
calls the utter rout of General Cor- 
cuera in the year of 1641, after fight- 
ing for two years to subdue the 
Malanaos in a vain endeavor to hold 
the country for the crown of Spain. 

For a period of two hundred and 
fifty years thereafter the lake men 
were left to pursue unmolested the 
savage tenor of their way. Thou- 
sands of lives have been lost by 
invaders and defenders along these 
shores. At Marahui, the Sultan, 
with the usual retinue of dattos, ra- 
jah-mudas and panditas about him, 
bid us welcome as we dismounted 
near the water’s edge. 

Pershing had left there during the 
morning hours of the day before. 
Marahui-ites were stunned by the 
disaster at Bacolod. The Sultan 
was loth to discuss it. He had ar- 
rived at Bacolod while the fight 
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was on; he had beea an eye witness 
to the work of the mountain guns; 
he had been moved by the impetuos- 
ity of the soldiers as they carried 
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the position by assault; he had 
something to think about for the 


rest of his days. 

Pedro, Pershing’s cunning guide, 
with hideous grimace and vulgar 
jest, had ridiculed the munitions 
and war methods of his own race. 
“Fools! fools!” shouted Pedro, “to 
think that Americans are afraid of 
lantacas which make a big noise but 
never hit anything.” 

The Sultan, who had before ex- 
ercising his offices for peace by car- 
rying messages to and from Bullard, 
was now more than ever determined 
to cross the lake and labor with his 
hot-headed brethren at Taraca and 
elsewhere. He fell a victim to 
cholera while on this mission. More 
than once had he said that he de- 
sired the lake country to become 
safe for any man with good inten- 
tions to enter at will and leave at 
pleasure. On the face of the returns 
a long step had been taken toward 
that end. 

The public pulse seemed less 
rapid, the temperature appeared to 
be returning to normal. 

In a day’s march we had encoun- 
tered no resistance; on the contrary 
we had everywhere been received 
with expressions of good will. 

The sun was sinking beyond the 
Tucuran peninsula as our horses 
were stripped on the banks of the 
Agus for the campward plunge. 
Safely on the other side, they scam- 
pered like colts to the corral. 
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It would have been easy enough 
during these days of uncertainty for 
our men to provoke a casus belli. 
They roundly cursed their luck that 
they had not been put into the fight 
at Bacolod. Construction work had 
been hard and long sustained. The 
temptation was strong to quarrel 
with the Moros; veterans could not 
have conducted themselves with 
greater circumspection. Discipline 
won in the struggle with passion. 

Dattos who held valuable labor 
contracts on the military road still 
kept their slaves at work. These 
brilliantly attired chieftains were 
growing rich in Mexican pesos. The 
American camp lay, nevertheless, 
over a slumbering volcano. 

A hunting party of Twenty-eighth 
Infantrymen was “jumped” by a 
band of Moros lurking in the colgon 
grass. The American warriors, 
though bleeding from kris-slashes, 
saw their assailants 9ne by one fall 
under the might of their Krags. 

The end was not yet. Surface in- 
dications may never be taken as an 
index of what lies deep in the sav- 
age heart. These proud denizens 
of the jungle were wedded to ti. 
notion that we relied upon their 
promises and were deceived by |. | 
disclaimers. 

The Moros are the Apaches of 
the Philippines. Events justified 
our judgment. War the Moros 
would have and we fought them. 





WHEN 


TRUTH APPEARS 





BY CLARENCE HAWKES 


If night revealed what day did not disclose, 
Then when man yields him to his last repose, 
And that vast night of death comes swiftly down 
May he not see what now no mortal knows. 
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THE LEGEND OF KWAN-SHAFYIN 





Merciful Mediator of the Mahayanas 





BY L. CALHOUN DUFF 


“All hail! great compassionate 
Kwan-Shai-Yin! 

O, that we may soon attain perfect 
knowledge! 

All hail, great compassionate 
Kwan-Shai-Yin! 

Oh, that all men may attain the eyes 
of divine wisdom!” 

—Liturgy of Kwan-Shai-Yin. 


E of the Occident, children of 

enlightenment, posterity of 

full centuries of progress, list 
to the worship of the Mahayanas, 
followers of the “Blessed One,”’ 
glorifiers of wisdom, teachers of 
philosophy when yet ye herded the 
flocks of Attilla or scurried ’neath 
the Thunderbolts of Thor. 

From Kashmir to Lha-sa, from 
Thibet to Peking, from China to 
Korea, the “Land of the Morning 
Calm,”—spread the doctrine of the 
Mahayanas “Great Vehicle’ of 
Northern Buddhism in the earliest 
centuries of the Christian Era, Cau- 
tioned in tolerance by the words of 
Gautama himself, this rapid relig- 
ious conquest of full half the world 
was everywhere a gentle fusion of 
existent beliefs with the Indian spir- 
itual conceptions. Thus do we find 
the attributes of a previous divinity 
oft-times the heritage of a Buddha 
of the invaders and the possibility 
of its existence lending strength to 
the theory of periodic births of “en- 
lightened ones.” 

While Ulysses builded his wooden 
horse and by artifice gained what 
the prowess of Achilles ne’er could 
do, there lived (so runs tradition) 
a great King of the Mongols, Chung 
Wang, third ruler in the dynasty 
of Chow. Now, unto the wife of 
this mighty son of Heaven did the 
Great Spirit send a daughter, who 
growing ripe in years and wondrous 
beautiful, was deemed worthy to 





be conferred by her illustrious sire 
upon the wisest man in all his wide 
domain. 

Alas, Chung recognized not his 
daughter as an emissary of the In- 
finite One, and when in the fulness 
ot her great compassionate heart 
she pleaded to be allowed to devote 
her whole life to merciful minis- 
trations and to the guidance of blind, 
groping, suffering humanity, in a 
mighty rage at her disobedience he 
commanded that her beautiful head 
be severed from her shoulders. But 
lo! when the uplifted sword de- 
scended upon the raven tresses 
‘round her throat, shattered it was 
in a thousand fragments and un- 
scathed before the ire of her father 
still stood in pensive meditation the 
glorious, divinely encompassed 
maid. Yet so blinded by the volume 
of his vexations was Chung Wang 
that he beheld not in this miracu- 
lous deliverance intervention from 
on high, and rushing forthwith up- 
on his daughter, with his own hands 
he stifled the breath from her body; 
for be it known that to resist a par- 
ent is the highest treason and the 
greatest crime in the annals of man- 
kind’s transgressions. 

But when Kwan-Yin had breathed 
her last celestial breath upon him 
and had descended even unto Avit- 
chi, the uttermost of the eight hells, 
the Infernal Regions themselves, 
trembling with joy, were turned into 
a Paradise, and in terror lest he lose 
kis heritage, Yama, God of the Un- 
derworld restored the living breath 
to her body, and conveyed her to 
the upper air. Then, seated upon 
a lotus, emblem of creative power, 
over the summer seas she was borne 
to the henceforth sacred isle of Poo 
Too, near the city of Ning-Po, where 
for nine years she lived, bestowing 
her gracious mercy upon all man- 
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kind, warning mariners of the dan- 
gers that beset them, and giving of 
her guidance to every comer. 

This is the legend of Kwan-Shai- 
Yin, the Merciful, as it was in the 
second century of our era when the 
progress of Buddhism displaced in 
China the existence of numerous un- 
settled faiths. True to the policy of 
the great founder, here again, as in 
Thibet, it assimilated many of the 
current beliefs, nor was the previous 
worship of Kwan-Sha-Yin a small 
factor in the ready acceptance of the 
new creed. 

When, in B. C. 153, under Kanish- 
ka of Kashmir, the northern Bud- 
dhists and the southern (Hinayanas) 
became distinct from one another, 
the separation was due largely to 
difference and thought and tempera- 
ment between the disciples of the 
two schools. Thus, the Hinayanas 
regarded all life as a painful tran- 
sition and the ultimate reward of 
endeavor to be total self-annihila- 
tion in a dreamless Nirvana. To 
the Mahayanas, however, Nirvana 
is born of a slightly different concep- 
tion. While they hold all existence 
to be suffering, yet their idea of com- 
pensation has in it many of those 
concrete joys which could only be 
recognized by sentient entity. Thus 
the faith of the followers of the 
“Lesser Vehicle” is not nearly so 
impressionable nor so involved with 
legends and deifications as is that 
of the northern Buddhists. 

In the second great book of the 
canon of the latter, “The Lotus of 
the Good Law,” we find the closing 
Sutras devoted to the worshipful de- 
scription of Avolakitesvara, the 
Great Looking Down Lord of Mercy 
and Compassion. It can be readily 
seen how in the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into China, the fusion of this 
deity and Kwan-Shai-Yin was 
brought about. Thus, upon its ad- 
vent, Kwan-Yin was deified, and 
was supposed to have passed 
through all the stages of transition 
even to the last, the Bodhi Sattva, 
from whence she pledges herself to 
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all humanity not to go forth into 
Nirvana until every living thing on 
earth is beyond the pale of suffering 
forever. . 

The keynote of the Lotus Sutra 
has been thus beautifully expressed : 
“Where a gnat cries, there am I.” 

Kwan-Yin is often depicted as 
one of the “Three Sages of the 
West,” seated to the left of the 
“Blessed One.” On the right is Chi 
Chi, incarnation of Judgment, and 
between the Sacred Guatama, in 
whom is mingled the calm discern- 
ment of the one and the mercy and 
wisdom of the other. In truth a 
noble God-head. 

To the enlightened Buddhist the 
worship of the left hand deity is rep- 
resentative of a lofty idea, rather 
than a belief in the potency of the 
image. To the ignorant, as often in 
our own hemisphere, the source and 
meaning of the conception is over- 
looked, and to Kwan-Yin is assigned 
many beneficent powers by credu- 
lous idolatry. The real significance 
of the thought is neither more or 
less than the recognition of reason 
as the merciful bequest of divinity 
to man, a means through whose 
agency he may free himself from the 
darkness of ignorance and climh in- 
to the celestial heights of true hap- 
piness—knowledge. 

“Thus long ago, ere heaving bel- 
lows learned to blow,” was con- 
ceived this beautiful theory of the 
purpose and ultimate goal of human 
endeavor and was constructed that 
pathway to human emancipation 
which we in our progressive onward 
march have appropriated as distinct- 
ly a product of Western enlighten- 
ment. 

“All hail, Kwan-Shai-Yin! would 
that our power of acquiring knowl- 
edge might develop itself so that 
quitting this body we might obtain 
perfect rest and repose.” 

“Oh, may we soon cross to the 
other side in the boat Prajna (San- 
skrit for wisdom.) 

“All hail! Amitabha Buddha!” 
(Liturgy Kwan-Yin.) 
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The Japanese-Russian War Pictorially 


Photos by C. E. Lorrimer, Special Correspondent of -Overland Monthly in Manchuria. 

















The Japanese Russian War Pictorially—Russian Wounded being 
carried ashore by the French sailors, after the destruction of the 
“Varyag” and “Koreetz” at Chemulpo, Korea. 





















A. ‘The “Koreetz” almost under water in Chemulpo Harbor. On the 
bridge of this ship a young Lieutenant, while directing the signaling, 
was shot to pieces by the bursting of a shell. Only his arm and hand 
were found, still grasping the flag. 

B. A side view of the same ship. 
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Two monster columns of flame and 


A. The sinking of the “Varyag. 
smoke. “The wounded Russians watched their ship sink from the deck 
of the “Pascal.” 


B. The overturned “Varyag” in Chemulpo Harbor. 
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A Group of Russian 


Wounded in a Japanese Hospital. 
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NOTES ON CHOOSING A SCHOOL 





BY AUSTIN LEWIS 


HE immediate comfort of the 

boy, as well as his intellec- 

tual progress and his chances 
of successful struggle in the world 
of men depend very largely upon 
the proper choice of his school, 

The requirements of a _ good 
school are manifold. It must give 
proper and due care to the man- 
ners and cleanliness of the boys, 
as well as to their physical health 
and moral and intellectual devel- 
opment. It is very necessary, 
moreover, that the school asso- 
ciations should be of the very 
Lest, that the social and _ moral 
standards of the pupils should be 
high, and that the teachers should 
possess not only intellectual ac- 
accomplishments, but should be 
endowed, in addition, with certain 
graces of manner, which of them- 
selves enforce respect and place 
them on a footing superior to that 
of the somewhat crude objects of 
their discipline. 

The associations and the calibre 
of the teachers ought to be the de- 
termining considerations. A _ boy 
of average ability, in almost any 
school, can accomplish sufficient 
work to enable him to pass the ma- 
triculation examinations at the uni- 
versity, and hence to pursue his 
erdinary professional studies. So 
that the mere curriculum of book- 
work in a school is not a matter 
of very great importance. 

In these days of free and well- 
conducted day schools there is gen- 
erally some particular reason for 
sending a boy to a boarding school, 
such as inability on the part of the 
family to cope with an active and 
growing boy, restiveness of the boy 
under parental control, or some 


other personal or family reason why 
it is better that he should not re- 
main at home. 

The school then should be chosen 
to suit the temperament of the boy, 
and it is here that the difficulty be- 
gins to be apparent. 

It is not easy to discover the at- 
titude of a school with regard to 
certain vital questions. The school 
catalogues cannot be relied upon, 
except for the most general state- 
ments, and long magisterial disqui- 
sitions respecting management and 
school discipline are not to be taken 
as conclusive of anything in par- 
ticular. 

The prowess of the school in 
games, on the one hand, or in actual 
university work on the other, is a 
better guide, for these show that 
there is a sort of virility about the 
place, and the chances are that a 
tone of healthy activity pervades 
the institution. This is the best 
atmosphere for boys as for men, for 
where real work is being accom- 
plished and actual results achieved, 
there is little danger of idleness and 
the vices which spring from it tak- 
ing root. 

But there is some risk that things 
are not all that they ought to be 
in an institution where the amount 
of energy expended upon athletics 
is excessive. The public schools 
of England are at present suffering 
fiom this very thing. The great, 
and, indeed, universal attention 
which athletic sports receive at the 
hands of the British public has 
caused the schools to expend an 
excessive amount of energy upon 
them, and the head-masters are now 
crying out against a tendency which 
they are powerless to stem, but 
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which is nevertheless causing much 
waste of energy. 

The athletic boy is the pride of 
his family and of his school. His 
are the immediate rewards, and he 
is very likely to obtain professional 
and social consideration by virtue 
of his physical feats, which will 
give him an advantage over his bet- 
ter informed but less robust school- 
mates. So far is this carried that 
the writer knows of English uni- 
versity men even in this country, 
who are able to make a living sim- 
ply by virtue of their reputation for 
athletic prowess in the home col- 
lege. 

This zeal for athletics is apparent- 
ly very innocent, but there are other 
matters involved which are not so 
harmless, for there is another world 
closely surrounding the world of 
sport which is altogether demoraliz- 
ing and dangerous. Thus, we read 
that the boys at Eton have lately 
been discovered to be engaged in 
extensive gambling transactions. 
They bought the evening papers 
ostensibly to read the football news 
but in reality to follow their own 
gambling operations. Moreover, 
athletics have become so compli- 
cated that it is hard to say where 
the region of amateur sport merges 
into the professional, and even 
school athietics may easily take on 
the complexion of gambling, and 
as a matter of fact tend to do so, 
even here. 

The American habit of exclusive 
training for special athletic events 
has a very unhealthy effect upon 
the school boy. Athletic ability 
comes to be regarded for its own 
sake, and instead of a means to the 
enjoyment of life, is apt to be con- 
sidered as an end in itself, a point 
of view destructive of true sport. 

It must be supposed that all this 
will right itself in time, but in the 
meantime the schoolboy runs a 
certain amount of risk from the so- 
ciety into which he is likely to be 
drawn by his fondness for athletic 
sports. 


Many parents choose a private 
school chiefly because it claims a 
certain social exclusiveness, but so- 
cial exclusiveness implies extrava- 
gance, the waste of money and in- 
dulgence in dissipation, of one sort 
or another, and is in fact the very 
worst possible atmosphere in which 
a boy can be educated. For where 
the school lays claim to social dis- 
tinction and bases its grounds for 
support upon the wealth of its pa- 
trons, the masters are more than 
likely to be more or less toadies. 
Their preferences will be obvious 
to the boys, who naturally lose re- 
spect for them and their authority, 
and acquire thereby a certain un- 
healthy cynical attitude toward life 
and which only tends to increase 
their belief in the absolute su- 
premacy of mere money. 

The important task is to discover 
the tone of the school, and that is 
particularly hard, as the tone in the 
same school varies from time to 
time, so that the school which at 
one time is beyond reproach, may 
at another be really a dangerous 
place to which to send a boy who is 
easily influenced. 

It is interesting to observe the 
effect of this tone upon a new boy. 
The writer has watched it for a 
number of years. The boy who 
finds the school tone higher than 
that to which he is accustomed is 
likely to feel the bracing effects of 
it, and to begin an upward climb 
which will be of incalculable bene- 
fit to him, and which may ultimate- 
ly place him in a class to which he 
seemed never likely to belong: 

On the other hand, the boy who 
feels a moral relaxation in school 
as compared with home life, is not 
unlikely to loosen his moral hold 
and the last state of that boy will be 
worse than if he had never gone to 
school. 

Nothing is more changeable than 
the tone of a school. Instances have 
frequently occurred where the head 
boys have kent an excellent spirit 
alive for a whole year, but when 
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they have left, their successors, who 
have been under the same _ influ- 
ences, and have obeyed the higher 
standards fairly well, suddenly, and 
apparently unaccountably, when 
they have come into positions of in- 
fluence, have reversed the policy 
of their predecessors, and have be- 
come just as great a danger to 
good morals and good discipline as 
their predecessors were a support. 
There can be no question, at least 
on the part of those who have had 
experience, that it is the boys who 
make the school, for the governing 
power is perfectly helpless to deal 
with a set of boys whose minds are 


deliberately set upon a wrong 
course. 
The big boys, the upper form 


men, are the censors of morals and 
the natural leaders of the school. 
The authorities, on their part, may 
wetermine the qualities which con- 
stitute an upper form man, and thus 
set a standard to which the lower 
form men must to a certain extent 
conform. Now and then, however, 
a boy with a personality arises, who 
puts the authorities to confusion, 
and becomes himself the uncrowned 
king of the place, which boy is, 
generally speaking, an excellent 
person to send home again. 

Occasionally, on the other hand, 
we get a master of exceptionally 
strong personality, who has very 
definite ideas as to the way in which 
he wishes his school to be con- 
ducted. Unfortunately, this can- 
not be relied upon, for such men 
are scarce in every profession, and 
it must be admitted that that of 
teaching is by no means the best 
suited to the development of per- 
sonality and strong character, But 
whenever such a man_ has_ been 
found he should be sustained by 
every possible means; he is simply 
invaluable to a boy. 

In the matter of physical care, 
boarders in private schools do not 
have to contend with insufficient 
and poor food as was the rule not 
sO many years ago, and it may gen- 
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erally be taken for granted that the 
food supply is abundant and whole- 
some. Furthermore, there has, in 
late years, been a great improve- 
men in school hygiene, so much 
so that hardly any improvement 
can be made in the system of dor- 
mitories and class-rooms in the mod- 
ern school buildings, and _ this 
country is far in the lead in the 
matter of all mechanical school con- 
trivances. 

It may fairly be debated, how- 
ever, whether moral and _ intellec- 
tual development has followed in 
the wake of these practical improve- 
ments. The problems which con- 
front the modern schoolmaster are 
in their essence precisely the same 
as those which faced the old head- 
masters, and it cannot be affirmed 
with anything like certainty that 
the moderns are solving them bet- 
ter. The ordinary head-master is, 
generally speaking, better equip- 
ped than his predecessor, but con- 
spicuous and really talented peda- 
gogues are no more numerous than 
formerly. In fact, the great head- 
masters of the last twenty-five vears 
in Great Britain and the United 
States combined, could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

It may be questioned, also, if we 
have made any distinct advance in 
school instruction. Our system is 
different, that is all. Now we pre- 
pare boys for the specialist: then an 
attempt was made to iristill the ele- 
ments of general culture. The spec- 
ialist system is probably more eco- 
nomical for the community as it 
ensures greater accuracy and rapid- 
ity in the performance of specific 
tasks, but it is very doubtful if it 
makes for the greater happiness of 
the individual and the joy of life. 

And it must never be forgotten 
that from the small schools which 
it is now the fashion to despise pro- 
ceeded a verv splendid set of men 
who did their work well in their 
day and gained an appreciation of 
true culture which served them well 
in after years. 
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The best school is that where the 
true value of simple, refined living 
is best learned. But where is such 
a school to be found? Advertising 
will not discover it; more often 
than not it will escape the eye of 
the superficial observer. It is not 
likely to be a popular academy— 
the chosen resort of the wealthy 
and socially distinguished. 
Continual experiments are now 
being made to supplement the de- 
ficiencies of ordinary schools by 
the creation of schools where the 
system is directed to certain spec- 
ial educational ends. Many of 


these are mere fads, but many, on 
the other hand, are valuable and 
conscientious 


experiments which 






must have a beneficial effect upon 
education in general. Nearly all 
of them are possessed of some 


merit. 

Perhaps in this study of the needs 
of the individual boy lies the solu- 
tion of many educational problems. 
The necessity of sending any boy 
to private school grows less and less 
every year, with the improvement 
in the public schools, and this fact, 
taken together with the tendency 
toward specialization in educational 
methods may bring about a sort 
of pathological pedagogy which 
may lead to something like a sci- 
entific view of education as adapt- 
ed to the needs of the individual 
boy. 





NIGHT AT THE HACIENDA 





BY S. HOMER HENLEY 


Night, and the stars, and the scented air; 
Silence faint-stirred with the cricket’s note: 

The soft breeze, forth from its secret lair, 
Breathes shadow songs from a shadow throat. 


Sighs from moist lips of flowers asleep : 

Murmurings low from the pine-tops dim— 
And she leans from out her casement’s deep, 

And closes her eyes and dreams of—him. 


The fountain’s mute in the court below, 

3ut its waters glint in the star-shine there; 
And the orange-blooms sway to and fro. 

(A rose is caught in ner dusky hair.) 


Night, and the stars, and the scented air; 
Silence faint-stirred with the cricket’s note: 
The soft breeze, forth from its secret lair, 


Breathes shadow songs from a shadow throat 
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THE FAVORED ISLES. 
The Land of the Afternoon 





66 AND of the Afternoon” it is 
called—land of the setting 
sun it is. The brilliant 

coloring of the evening sky, with its 
riots of pink and green, purple and 
crimson, may be well thought an in- 
tensified reflection of the myriad 
hues which are found in tree and 
flower, on plains and mountains. The 
Hawaiian Islands have about them 
a charm which whispers romance 
and forgetfulness, of the silver moon 
and the shining sea, and so great is 
their hold, so tence their grip on 
the heart-strings, that he who once 
has felt their spell, walks forever 
as in a dream, and perfect peace 
comes again only under the shadow 
of the palms and within the sound of 
the surf. Hawaii, whose story is 
told with pathos and bathos as well, 
has ever been the alluring perspec- 
tive, and now that travelers turn 
their eyes to the West, its manifold 
advantages claim the attention of 
the world. 

Honolulu is to-day more definite- 
ly the mid-ocean capital than ever 
before, as traveled on the Pacific, 
increasing with great leaps, draws 
new ships and capital to it. The 
globe-circler now sees a_ wide- 
awake, thrifty, well-groomed and 
rather attractive city, where a few 
years ago there was only a fringe 
of good business houses along the 
beach. Its harbor is deep and fairly 
wide. Three battleships, four cruis- 
ers and two colliers, added to the 
normal merchant marine, failed to 
crowd either fair way or dock room. 
The greatest ships afloat may come 
up alongside the wharves. Its com- 
merce claims the best steamers, the 
largest sailers fly the American flag, 
and cries for more, since 25 per cent 
of its output passes through the 
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Golden Gate for trans-shipment for 
New York. 

So much for the commercial side of 
the city treated superficially. There 
is another. Scenic Honolulu is one 
of the gems of the world. Perhaps 
nowhere else, certainly nowhere 
within the environment of a great 
city, exists such a natural sight as 
the Nuuanu Pali. This is the cliff 
over which the first Kamehameha 
drove thousands of his enemies, af- 
ter a pitched battle. It lies at the 
head of a valley at the back of Hon- 
Olulu, and this narrow pass makes 
a funnel for the trade winds of the 
north, so that the constant thing is 
to find a gale blowing in the Pali, 
no matter how light the airs down 
town. The story of the scene of 
blood enacted there reads like a 
fairy tale. We sight a narrow gap 
to the sea of the north coast, across 
a stretch of ranches, and the impres- 
sion made is one of peace and hap- 
piness. 

Encircling the city are the moun- 
tain chains of the backbone of the 
island of Oahu, and these, with 
their many peaks and cutting val- 
leys, combine to form changing pic- 
tures as the rainbows arch over 
them, or the clouds hang low, glow- 
ing in the sun and giving a color to 
the soft skies rivaling that of Italy. 

The foliage of Honolulu is dis- 
tinctive. It is impossible to convey 
in words, the impression made by 
the combinations of many greens 
of the flowering trees and vines, the 
brilliant yellows and purples and 
reds, which shine through the mass 
of palms everywhere. Looking to- 
ward the mountains, the shades in 
the foliage are many, and vet blend 
exquisitely. Varieties of palms are 
encountered throughout the city 
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which is nevertheless causing much 
waste of energy. -- 

The athletic boy is the pride of 
his family and of his school. His 
are the immediate rewards, and he 
is very likely to obtain professional 
and social consideration by virtue 
of his physical feats, which will 
give him an advantage over his bet- 
ter informed but less robust school- 
mates. So far is this carried that 
the writer. knows of English uni- 
versity men even in this country, 
who are able to make a living sim- 
ply by virtue of their reputation for 
athletic prowess in the home col- 
lege. 

This zeal for athletics is apparent- 
ly very innocent, but there are other 
matters involved which are not so 
harmless, for there is another world 
closely surrounding the world of 
sport which is altogether demoraliz- 
ing and dangerous. Thus, we read 
that the boys at Eton have lately 
been discovered to be engaged in 
extensive gambling transactions. 
They bought the evening papers 
ostensibly to read the football news 
but in reality to follow their own 
gambling operations. Moreover, 
athletics have become so compli- 
cated that it is hard to say where 
the region of amateur sport merges 
into the professional, and even 
school athletics may easily take on 
the complexion of gambling, and 
as a matter of fact tend to do so, 
even here. 

The American habit of exclusive 
training for special athletic events 
has a very unhealthy effect upon 
the school boy. Athletic © ability 
comes to be regarded for its own 
sake, and instead of a means to the 
enjoyment of life, is apt to be con- 
sidered as an end in itself, a point 
of view destructive of true sport. 

It must be supposed that all this 
will right itself in time, but in the 
meantime the schoolboy runs a 
certain amount of risk from the so- 
ciety into which he is likely to be 
drawn by his fondness for athletic 
sports. 


Monthly. 


Many parents choose a private 
school chiefly because it claims a 
certain social exclusiveness, but so- 
cial exclusiveness implies extrava- 
gance, the waste of money and in- 
dulgence in dissipation, of one sort 
or another, and is in fact the very 
worst possible atmosphere in which 
a boy can be educated. For where 
the school lays claim to social dis- 
tinction and bases its grounds for 
support upon the wealth of its pa- 
trons, the masters are more than 
likely to be more or less toadies. 
Their preferences will be obvious 
to the boys, who naturally lose re- 
spect for them and their authority, 
and acquire thereby a certain un- 
healthy cynical attitude toward life 
and which only tends to increase 
their belief in the absolute su- 
premacy of mere money. 

The important task is to discover 
the tone of the school, and that is 
particularly hard, as the tone in the 
same school varies from time to 
time, so that the school which at 
one time is beyond reproach, may 
at another be really a dangerous 
place to which to send a boy who is 
easily influenced. 

It is interesting to observe the 
effect of this tone upon a new boy. 
The writer has watched it for a 
number of years. The boy who 
finds the school tone higher than 
that to which he is accustomed is 
likely to feel the bracing effects of 
it, and to begin an upward climb 
which will be of incalculable bene- 
fit to him, and which may ultimate- 
ly place him in a class to which he 
seemed never likely to belong. 

On the other hand, the boy who 
feels a moral relaxation in school 
as compared with home life, is not 
unlikely to loosen his moral hold 
and the last state of that boy will be 
worse than if he had never gone to 
school. 

Nothing is more changeable than 
the tone of a school. Instances have 
frequently occurred where the head 
boys have kept an excellent spirit 
alive for a whole vear, but when 
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they have left, their successors, who 
have been under the same _ influ- 
ences, and have obeyed the higher 
standards fairly well, suddenly, and 
apparently unaccountably, when 
they have come into positions of in- 
fluence, have reversed the policy 
of their predecessors, and have be- 
come just as great a danger to 
good morals and good discipline as 
their predecessors were a support. 

There can be no question, at least 
on the part of those who have had 
experience, that it is the boys who 
make the school, for the governing 
power is perfectly helpless to deal 
with a set of boys whose minds are 
deliberately set upon a wrong 
course. 

The big boys, the upper form 
men, are the censors of morals and 
the natural leaders of the school. 
The authorities, on their part, may 
wetermine the qualities which con- 
stitute an upper form man, and thus 
set a standard to which the lower 
form men must to a certain extent 
conform. Now and then, however, 
a boy with a personality arises, who 
puts the authorities to confusion, 
and becomes himself the uncrowned 
king of the place, which boy is, 
generally speaking, an excellent 
person to send home again. 

Occasionally, on the other hand, 
we get a master of exceptionally 
strong personality, who has very 
definite ideas as to the way in which 
he wishes his school to be con- 
ducted. Unfortunately, this  can- 
not be relied upon, for such men 
are scarce in every profession, and 
it must be admitted that that of 
teaching is by no means the best 
suited to the development of per- 
sonality and strong character, But 
whenever such a man _ has_ been 
found he should be sustained by 
every possible means; he is simply 
invaluable to a boy. 

In the matter of physical care, 
boarders in private schools do not 
have to contend with insufficient 
and poor food as was the rule not 
sO many years ago, and it may gen- 
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erally be taken for granted that the 
food supply is abundant and whole- 
some. Furthermore, there has, in 
late years, been a great improve- 
men in school hygiene, so much 
so that hardly any improvement 
can be made in the system of dor- 
mitories and class-rooms in the mod- 
ern school buildings, and _ this 
country is far in the lead in the 
matter of all mechanical school con- 
trivances. 

It may fairly be debated, how- 
ever, whether moral and _ intellec- 
tual development has followed in 
the wake of these practical improve- 
inents. The problems which con- 
front the modern schoolmaster are 
in their essence precisely the same 
as those which faced the old head- 
masters, and it cannot be affirmed 
with anything like certainty that 
the moderns are solving them bet- 
ter. The ordinary head-master is, 
generally speaking, better equip- 
ped than his predecessor, but con- 
spicuous and really talented peda- 
gogues are no more numerous than 
formerly. In fact, the great head- 
masters of the last twenty-five vears 
in Great Britain and the United 
States combined, could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

It may be questioned, also, if we 


have made any distinct advance in 


school instruction. Our system is 
different, that is all. Now we pre- 
pare boys for the specialist: then an 
attempt was made to instill the ele- 
ments of general culture. The spec- 
ialist system is probably more eco- 
nomical for the community as it 
ensures greater accuracy and rapid- 
ity in the performance of specific 
tasks, but it is very doubtful if it 
makes for the greater happiness of 
the individual and the joy of life. 

And it must never be forgotten 
that from the small schools which 
it is now the fashion to despise pro- 
ceeded a verv splendid set of men 
who did their work well in their 
day and gained an appreciation of 
true culture which served them well 
in after years. 








The best school is that where the 
true value of simple, refined living 
is best learned. But where is such 
a school to be found? Advertising 
will not discover it; more often 
than not it will escape the eye of 
the superficial observer. It is not 
likely to be a popular academy— 
the chosen resort of the wealthy 
and socially distinguished. 

Continual experiments are now 
being made to supplement the de- 
ficiencies of ordinary schools by 
the creation of schools where the 
system is directed to certain spec- 
ial educational ends. Many of 
these »*e mere fads, but many, on 
the other hand, are valuable and 
conscientious experiments which 
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must have a beneficial effect upon 
education in general. Nearly all 
of them are possessed of some 
merit. 

Perhaps in this study of the needs 
of the individual boy lies the solu- 
tion of many educational problems. 
The necessity of sending any boy 
to private school grows less and less 
every year, with the improvement 
in the public schools, and this fact, 
taken together with the tendency 
toward specialization in educational 
methods may bring about a sort 
of pathological pedagogy which 
may lead to something like a sci- 
entific view of education as adapt- 
ed to the needs of the individual 
boy. 









NIGHT AT THE HACIENDA 



















BY S. HOMER HENLEY 


Night, and the stars, and the scented air; 
Silence faint-stirred with the cricket’s note: 

The soft breeze, forth from its secret lair, 
Breathes shadow songs from a shadow throat. 


Sighs from moist lips of flowers asleep : 

Murmurings low from the pine-tops dim— 
And she leans from out her casement’s deep, 

And closes her eyes and dreams of—him. 


The fountain’s mute in the court below, 
But its waters glint in the star-shine there; 
And the orange-blooms sway to and fro. 
(A rose is caught in ner dusky hair.) 


Night, and the stars, and the scented air; 
Silence faint-stirred with the cricket’s note: 

The soft breeze, forth from its secret lair, 

Breathes shadow songs from a shadow throat 












THE FAVORED ISLES. 
The Land of the Afternoon 





BY BURTON McKNIGHT 


AND of the Afternoon” it is 
called—land of the setting 
sun it is. The brilliant 

coloring of the evening sky, with its 

riots of pink and green, purple and 
crimson, may be well thought an in- 
tensified reflection of the myriad 
hues which are found in tree and 
flower, on plains and mountains. The 
Hawaiian Islands have about them 
a charm which whispers romance 
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and forgetfulness, of the silver moon . 


and the shining sea, and so great is 
their hold, so tence their grip on 
the heart-strings, that he who once 
has felt their spell, walks forever 
as in a dream, and perfect peace 
comes again only under the shadow 
of the palms and within the sound of 
the surf. Hawaii, whose story is 
told with pathos and bathos as well, 
has ever been the alluring perspec- 
tive, and now that travelers turn 
their eyes to the West, its manifold 
advantages claim the attention of 
the world. 

Honolulu is to-day more definite- 
ly the mid-ocean capital than ever 
before, as traveled on the Pacific, 
increasing with great leaps, draws 
new ships and capital to it. The 
globe-circler now sees a_ wide- 
awake, thrifty, well-groomed and 
rather attractive city, where a few 
years ago there was only a fringe 
of good business houses along the 
beach. Its harbor-is deep and fairly 
wide. Three battleships, four cruis- 
ers and two colliers, added to the 
normal merchant marine, failed to 
crowd either fair way or dock room. 
The greatest ships afloat may come 
up alongside the wharves. Its com- 
merce claims the best steamers, the 
largest sailers fly the American flag, 
and cries for more, since 25 per cent 
of its output passes through the 


Golden Gate for trans-shipment for 
New York. 

So much for the commercial side of 
the city treated superficially. There 
is another. Scenic Honolulu is one 
of the gems of the world. Perhaps 
nowhere else, certainly nowhere 
within the environment of a great 
city, exists such a natural sight as 
the Nuuanu Pali. This is the cliff 
over which the first Kamehameha 
drove thousands of his enemies, af- 
ter a pitched battle. It lies at the 
head of a valley at the back of Hon- 
olulu, and this narrow pass makes 
a funnel for the trade winds of the 
north, so that the constant thing is 
to find a gale blowing in the Pali, 
no matter how light the airs down 
town. The story of the scene of 
blood enacted there reads like a 
fairy tale. We sight a narrow gap 
to the sea of the north coast, across 
a stretch of ranches, and the impres- 
sion made is one of peace and hap- 
piness. ' 

Encircling the city are the moun- 
tain chains of the backbone of the 
island of Oahu, and these, with 
their many peaks and cutting val- 
leys, combine to form changing pic- 
tures as the rainbows arch over 
them, or the clouds hang low, glow- 
ing in the sun and giving a color to 
the soft skies rivaling that of Italy. 

The foliage of Honolulu is dis- 
tinctive. It is impossible to convey 
in words, the impression made by 
the combinations of many greens 
of the flowering trees and vines, the 
brilliant yellows and purples and 
reds, which shine through the mass 
of palms everywhere. Looking to- 
ward the mountains, the shades in 
the foliage are many, and vet blend 
exquisitely. Varieties of palms are 
encountered throughout the city 
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and its surroundings, while tropical 
shrubs and northern neighbors, 
which have become glorified by 


their transplanting, make jungles 
house-yards 


of the 
squares, 


In Kapiolani Park there are ex- 
amples of tropical arborculture, 
which are not excelled in any known 
tropical or sub-tropical ground. All 
over the city may be found avenues 
of royal palms, date palms, of co- 
coanuts, acacias, ironwoods, and eu- 
calyptii, with cocoanuts nodding 
here and there in the background. 
The culmination of the display of 
tropical verdure is found in the 
Mounalua estate, a few miles west 
of the city, reached by a fine road. 
This estate is threaded by boule- 
vards. There, too, is the polo field 
and golf grounds, the former in a 
natural amphitheatre and the latter 
rolls over the hills near by. 


On the mountains back of the city 
are clustered villas where the Hono- 
luluans take their outing in summer, 
seeking the higher levels for change 
of air. Tantalus at 1600 feet eleva- 
tion bears on a plateau a score of 
attractive summer places which are 
delightful rendezvous for a day’s 
outing. The winding road up the 
mountain’s backbone passes through 
a forest of eucalyptus, and here and 
there are afforded glimpses of 
the mountain tops, of valleys on 
either side, of the blue sea stretch- 
ing away to the south, making the 
drive one of exquisite beauty. 


Along a line of railroad extending 
seventy miles northward there are 
grouped series of sugar planta- 
tions, the most productive on earth. 
The railroad swings through the 
United States military and naval 
reservations, around Pearl Harbor, 
and then by a jutting hill to the 
Waianae coast, along the base of 
whose cliffs it extends, its embank- 
ments often reaching to the surf, 
and thence to Waialua, where there 
is a beautiful resort hotel, with golf 
links, tennis court, boating, bath- 


and public 


ing, shooting and all the pleasures 
of a modern summer place. 

Away from Honolulu, on Maui, 
the beauties of I10 Valley beckon, 
and Haleakala summons the sight- 
seer to witness a sun-rise from the 
10,000 feet elevation. On Hawaii 
the 60 miles of cane fields along the 
Hamakua Coast, seem like hanging 
gardens in their splendor. The road 
to Kilauea, through its jungle, en- 
trances with its pleasurable  sur- 
prises. Kauai has the wealth of ver- 
dure that has given it the name 
“Garden Isle,” and the charm is as 
deep as lasting. Mountains rise 14,- 
ooo feet above the sea, and hold 
their snow-clad heads in the clouds. 
Along their uneven sides the forests 
show varied colorings and form 
striking pictures. 

The restfulness of such vistas, 
when one has been harassed by the 
cold, the fog, the snow, the scorch- 
ing heat, cannot be described. They 
tell of a year of spring time, the per- 
ennial season of bud and _ flower. 
When the sun comes north and 
stands overhead, the trade winds 
from Behring Sea blow constantly, 
fanning the cheek of nature, bring- 
ing grateful showers. It is always 
cool. A maximum of ninety de- 
grees for the hottest summer day 
has not been exceeded, while the 
average for no one month has been 
above seventy-eight degrees for 
years. The average rainfall for 16 
years has been 27.40 inches, with a 
maximum below 40 inches. In fact, 
the daylight rains are usually so 
soft and gentle that one pays no at- 
tention to them. The air is filled 
with crystalline drops, and over the 
green valleys arch bright rainbows. 
The sun is seldom lost, the average 
number of days when the sky is ob- 
scured being not above eleven in 
recent years. As a direct result, 
there is a depth of blue in the sky 
colorings, a_ piling up of cumulus 
clouds into effects which are exceed- 
ed nowhere on earth. 

These effects, so brilliant and 
striking, are not only for the sun- 
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light, but as well of the bright 
nights. With the rare atmosphere, 
the moon has an unwonted bril- 
liance. It is not uncommon to be 
able to read by the light of the full 
moon, and no more witching enjoy- 
ment is afforded anywhere than to 
ride or drive or row or swim under 
a sky of blue, illuminated by a moon 
which seems to float in a sea of light, 
while the airs, as soft as_ silken 
plush, brush the cheek. 

So bright, indeed, is the moon 
that scarcely a night passes when 
the silver ball shines full aloft, b t 


a lunar rainbow may be seen from 
lanai or roof garden. 

These elements make the charm 
of the tropic. Beauty of surround- 
ings, peacefulness of environment, 
the constant possibility of drives or 
walks or rides, day or night, coupled 
with the opportunity to indulge in 
every sport 365 days of the year. 
Combined with this perfection is 
the touch with the outside world 
through the cable, making of the 
mid-sea islands, nirvana for the 
tired, the ill, the sated, the pleasure 
seeker. 





NATURE'S 


“ALCHEMY 





BY ARTHUR MacDONALD DOLE 


*Tis morning, and a pulsing surf 


Unfurls foam-crested billows toward the strand, 


Then casting liquid fleece upon the beach, 


Swift ebbs from Monterey’s far-fabled sand. 


To-day a sombrous gray-spun roral veil, 


Which cheerless falls from some unbidden source, 


Screens all familiar scenes afar and near, 


That cross its chilling, vap’rous-laden course. 


This mist-world now seems lifeless and alone, 


Enshrouded in the dull pallescent light, 


Which baffles oft, the mariner afloat, 


Who seeks to guide his white-winged craft aright. 


’Tis noon, gold rays illumine land and sea, 


Trim slanting sails o’er sun-flashed waters dart; 


The scene made brilliant, challenges the pen, 


All has been alchemized by Nature’s art. 








WHEN THE DEAD RETURN 





BY CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 


Being a reply to an obituary notice by the Editor 


of the Overland Monthly. 





Charles Warren Stoddard. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
April 29, 1904. 


Dear Friend, Whose Name lI 
Know Not: 
In the Easter Number of the 


Overland Monthly you have strewn 
the flowers of rhetoric upon my not 
unpremeditated grave. How can I 
thank you for a kindness—a loving 
kindness—the breath of which is as 
fragrant as the odor of sanctity? 
I was indeed dead, but am _ alive 
again! In a spirit of tranquility, 
the memory of which shall sweeten 
every hour of the new life I have 
entered upon, I received the Last 
Sacrament of the Church. Do you 
know how one feels under such cir- 
cumstances? I feel as if I had heen 





the unworthy recipient of some Or- 
der ot Celestial Merit. 

I know how awkward it is for 
one to re-appear upon the stage 
when one’s friends have said their 
last adieus—but it was not my fault 
that I arose again from the dead 
and have clothed myself with this 
fleshly robe and am in my right 
mind, as all who have seen me 
hasten to assure me. It is a rein- 
carnation, with a memory richly 
stored—a memory that embraces 
the details of a life led in some other, 
more shadowy world. The _per- 
spective of my past is glorified—l 
lrad almost said sanctified—but I am 
painfully conscious of the conspicu- 
ous anti-climax in the foreground. 
Anti-climaxes are fateful and hate- 
ful, yet this anti-climax I must 
wrestle with even unto the end. It 
may be, it must be, that being 
spared, I am spared for a purpose. 
In this hope I seek consolation, for 
I have unwittingly undone what was 
so prettily done for me. My an- 
ticipated taking-off was heralded to 
slow music, and had I not missed 
my cue, my exit should have been 
the neatest act in all my life’s drama. 

I beg forgiveness for having 
spoiled the consistencies, and offer 
the only apology that is left to offer 
—the prayer that I may be enabled 
to live up to my epitaph. 

I know not what use you can 
make of this letter, unless you make 
it public in order that my readers 
may know that { am I—and not an- 
other posing as the ghost of my old 
self, and that I am yours, faithfully, 
affectionately and gratefully, 

Charles Warren Stoddard. 























FTER the third week in June, 
1898, serious fighting had 
ceased around Camp McCalla, 

the foothold won by our forces on 
the outer bay of Guantanamo, Cuba. 
The marine garrison was securely 
entrenched, the dense jungle in the 
immediate neighborhood of the 
camp well cleared of the enemy, fre- 
quent shelling of the woods on the 
northern and western borders of the 
bay by the Marblehead, Dolphin, St. 
Paul, Suwanee, and other vessels, 
had put a stop to the occasional pot- 
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shots by lurking guerrillas at the ves- 
sels at anchor in the harbor, and the 
place had become a snug haven for 
the colliers and supply ships of the 
blockading fleet. The Spanish 
troops had fallen back on the town 
of Caimanera, a short distance up 
the river of the same name, which 
emptied into Guantanamo Bay. 
There they could be reached only 
by guns of the heavier calibres. The 
warships in the harbor occasionally 
dropped a few shells into the town 
at long range, but it was an unsatis- 














Dragging for the mines. 
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One of the mines. 


factory practice at best, and unmili- 
tary, as it really accomplished no 
strategic end. It frequently de- 
stroyed the property of non-combat- 


ants, without doing any real dam- 
age to the enemy’s forces. 

It was decidedly better to steam 
up the narrow river and attack ef- 
fectively, but a formidable obstacle 
to this procedure lay in the fact that 
the mouth of the Caimanera was 
heavily mined. The existence of 
these mines had been discovered in 
a rather startling way a couple of 
weeks previously by the Texas, 
which, standing into the river, to 
shell the town, had churned up a 
big submarine mine with her propel- 
ler. 

That it did not explode and de- 
stroy her was but another of the 
experiences of our navy during the 
war which were little short of mi- 
raculous. The Marblehead had a 
similar experience. 

The presence of the mines having 
thus been revealed, their removal 
became a necessity for future aggres- 
Sive operations. 

The task was not an easy one. The 
location of the mine fields was 
known only in a general way, their 
number and extent were matters of 
guess work. The river was a nar- 








Dolphin and Marblehead shelling Spanish trenches. 
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Bluejackets on U. S. war vessel. 


row one, with detachments of Span- 
ish troops on both sides. Fortunate- 
ly, they had no field artillery, else 
the undertaking would surely have 
had a different ending than it did. 

Captain B. H. McCalla of the Mar- 
blehead, the senior officer present, 
was a man who had never been de- 
terred by obstacles, and he was ably 
seconded by Commander H. W. 
Lyon of the Dolphin, a cool, gallant 
and skillful officer, whose splendid 
conduct as executive officer of the 
ill-fated Trenton during the Sa- 
moan hurricane of 1889, in which 
that vessel was lost, had already 
won him enviable laurels. A decis- 
icn was promptly reached, and June 
z2d was selected as the day for the 
attempt. 

Early that morning the launches 
of both ships were equipped for the 
work. To the stern of each launch 
was attached one end of a small boat 
chain, connecting the two, and of 
such a length as to sink fairly deep 
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beneath the surface of the water, and 
at the same time permit the boats 
to be sufficiently far apart to sweep 
a channel plenty wide for the war- 
ships to pass up. 

In the bow of each launch was a 
one-pounder rapid-fire gun, and in 
addition to the regular crews, there 
were two officers, a machinist, with 
rippers, wrenches, and other tools, 
and a couple of riflemen. Bandages, 
tourniquets and flasks of stimulants 
were also taken along, grim remind- 
ers of the possibilities ahead. 

About 9 a. m. the start was made, 
each launch towing a smaller boat 
—a dinghey—for use in lifting the 
mines when found. 

Meanwhile, other preparations 
were made on the two. ships. They 
were always kept cleared for action 
during those troublous times, but on 
this occasion, threatened with mus- 
ketry fire at short distance, a few 
extra precautions were taken to pro- 
tect the crews of the exposed guns, 











Sailors boxing on U. S. war vessel. 


for neither ship was armored. Ham- 
mocks, containing mattresses and 
blankets, were piled up around the 
forward guns, forming a breast- 
work a little more than breast-high. 
Extra charges for the rapid-fire 
gins were placed close by them, for 
quick work would be needed to si- 
lence volleying Mausers at _ close 
range. 

And here a pretty incident, char- 
acteristic of the Yankee tar of ’o8, 
was noted. On board the Dolphin, 
the shield of the 6-pounder rapid- 
firer on the port side of the forecas- 
tie had been cracked while in action 
a few days previously, necessitating 
its removal, leaving the gun without 
this frail protection, which was of 
service only against small arms. 
Noting its removal, the crew of the 
companion gun on the starboard 
side requested the removal of their 
shield, on the ostensible pretext cf 
lack of symmetry. It was “not ship 
shape,” they said, to have one gun 
without a shield, and its mate w th 
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one. They did not say that it was 
disagreeable to them to be protected 
when their neighbors were not. Of 
course, their divisional officer did 
not feel justified in complying with 
their request, but on the morning of 
the mine-dragging expedition the 
first thing that attracted his atten- 
tion was a neat little barbette around 
the reserve ammunition boxes amid- 
ships—made of the starboard gun- 
shield, which the determined men 
had surreptitiously removed during 
the night, gathering around their 
shieldless gun when called to “quar- 
ters” with solemn, innocent, though 
satisfied expressions. The divisional 
officer did not feel called upon to 
take any action in the matter. Nei- 
ther did the ordnance officer, who 
observed the situation later. Indeed, 
the second day of dragging  wit- 
nessed the absence even of the pro- 
tecting hammocks, the men claim- 
ing that their presence interfered 
with the quick handling of the guns. 

As soon as the launches shoved off 
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the Marblehead and Dolphin got 
underway, and proceeded slowly af- 
ter them towards the river’s mouth. 
it was one of those nearly cloudless, 
hazy calm days, sometimes seen 
during a Cuban summer. The 
water was hardly ruffled by the oc- 
casional fleeting zephyrs. Nearly 
astern of the ships was Camp Mc- 
Calla, on a bluff overlooking the bay, 
the Stars and Stripes hanging lazily 
from the flag-staff. Just below the 
camp a couple of colliers and the 
transport Panther lay peacefully at 
anchor. There was a general still- 
ness over all, broken only by a faint 
bugle call from the camp and the 
clank of the anchor chains as the 
two cruisers got underway, with 


smoke pouring from their funnels, 


propellers monotonously — thrum- 
ming, and cool, silent, expectant men 
standing about their guns, which 
were kept trained on the ominous 
banks of the river, ready to pour 


forth torrents of shell and shrapnel 
at the first hostile shot from shore. 

The launches had hardly gone a 
quarter of a mile when they were 
seen to stop, then slowly come to- 
gether. They had picked up the 
first mine. A few moments suf- 
ficed to bring it to the surface, un- 
screw the lid, and remove the dead- 
ly bursting charge. It required gin- 
gerly handling, for the least awk- 
wardness, even a slight blow, would 
discharge it and blow the handlers 
and other boats to atoms. With care 
like that of a mother tending her 
babe, the dangerous machine was 
deposited in one of the dingheys and 
brought aboard the Dolphin, where 
its bursting charge was put securely 
below, and the mine itself put on the 
forecastle. It was a curious-looking 
affair, made of iron and surrounded 
with firing pins, impact upon any 
one of which would explode the 
charge. It was somewhat incrusted 
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with barnacles and weed, though, 
and to this fact, no doubt, was due 
the narrow escape of the Texas, one 
or more of the pins on the mine she 
struck having probably been jam- 
med by barnacles. Yet nearly all 
the mines subsequently found had 
considerable marine growth upon 
them, showing unmistakably that 
they had lain a long time in the 
water, and this proving that the 
Spaniards had prepared long in ad- 
vance for the war. Later investiga- 


rewarded by the sight of men mov- 
ing about behind the trees on Cayo 
del Hospital, an islet on the star- 
board bow of the Marblehead, which 
promptly lowered two pulling boats, 
loaded with marines, to rout them 
out. The Spaniards quickly retreat- 
cd from the island, and the marines 
returned without firing a shot, the 
enemy having fled out of range. 
Next, on the opposite shore at 
Hicocal Point, a few riflemen were 
discovered, but they, too, soon dis- 





Officers’ mess on U. S. man-of-war. 


tions indicated in nearly every case, 
however, that the mines were inter- 
nally intact and efficient, and that 
but few firing pins were impaired 
by exposure. The Texas and other 
ships were merely extraordinarily 
lucky. 

The launches were now well in- 
side the river, the ships a couple 
of hundred yards behind. Keen eyes 
scrutinized the shores for signs of 
the lurking enemy. They were soon 
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appeared as the Dolphin’s battery 
was trained on them. The launches 
continued their work, and by dinner 
time seven mines had been safely 
picked up, and over a mile of the 
channel cleared. The boats then 
returned for rest and food, the ships 
anchoring. 

In the afternoon, the Dolphin’s 
masthead lookout reported a large 
body of Spaniards on a bluff over- 
hanging a low spit covered with 
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mangrove trees, close to where the 
launches had ceased their work for 
the time being. 

The Dolphin instantly got under- 
way, and approaching closer, dis- 
covered that the Spaniards were in- 
dustriously throwing up intrench- 
ments, from which to fire on the 
launches when they resumed their 
work. The works were then thor: 
oughly shelled by the Dolphin, the 
Marblehead coming up shortly after 
and hurling round after round of 
shrapnel into the incompleted rifle- 
pits. 

No further attempt was made to 
dispute the operations of the Ameri- 
cans, and during the two succeeding 
days the mine fields were completely 
swept away. The recovered mines 
were sent north, and now serve as 
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curious relics in various navy-yards 
and museums in the United States. 
One of them, picked up on the first 
day, had a deep dent in it, where 
some vessel struck it, exactly mid- 
way between two firing pins, another 
miracle. 

With wonderful luck, not an 
American was hurt during this tick- 
lish task, and its success was doubt- 
less due as much to its very boldness 
as to the perfection of its plans. The 
battle of Santiago occurred close af- 
ter, and with the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet, further operations 
against Caimanera were not called 
for. 

Together with the gunboat San- 
doval, which it sheltered, Caiman- 
era fell into our hands by surren- 
der, without bloodshed. 
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YALE AND THE FRASER RIVER CANYON 


A Dead Mining Town in the Living West 
With Illustrations by the Author. 





By Frank 


ILDLY, tumultuously, with 
W a dull, persistent roar, 

which absorbs all minor 
sounds, the swirling, seething 
waters of the Fraser river hurry 
past the old mining town of Yale, 
and give the one touch of strenu- 
ous life and movement to the scene. 
This little town, now almost de- 
serted, is from several points of 
view, one of the most interesting 
and picturesque spots in British Co- 
lumbia—with its wonderful environ- 
ment of grim mountain walls, the 
purples and greens of whose sum- 
mits are now wreathed in gray 
noving vapors, clear and_ sharp, 
then change into hazy evanescence. 
Rifts of snow still lie deep in the 
higher ravines. The craggy heights, 
torn and fissured by the elemental 
warfare of centuries, are lightly 
touched with vegetation, gray and 
sombre, brightened here and there 
during the autumn months with the 
vivid scarlets and yellows of the 
maples. The lower slopes, however, 
are generally thickly wooded with 
spruce and cedars which, reaching 
down almost to the water’s edge, 
leave visible only a dark belt of par- 
tially submerged rocks, and these 
seem to be ceaselessly struggling 
for an existence amid the raging 
waters, which are formed by the 
melting snow and ice away up in 
the far North. 

The principal charm of the place 
iies in its proximity to the notable 
Fraser Canyon district, and Yale is 
perhaps one of the best points from 
which to get in touch with this won- 
derful series of canyons, which, be- 
ginning at Yale, extend some fifty 
miles northward, nearly to the town 
of Lytton, at the junction of the 
‘Thompson river with the Fraser. 


Williamson 


All this portion of the Fraser 
river is historically interesting, from 
its being one of the chief fishing and 
hunting grounds of the Fraser river 
Indians. The remains of their par- 
tially underground ‘“Keek-Willee”’ 
houses are very numerous. There 
are deserted villages and old grave- 
vards; some of the latter having 
figures nearly life-size, carved out 
of cedar trees, still remaining. Their 
caches, placed high up _ on the 
branches of trees, sometimes fifty 
feet above the ground, and access- 
ible only by means of a notched pole 
or of a rope, may still be seen in 
many places along the banks of the 
river. Flint implements and arrow- 
heads, and sometimes a curiously 
carved piece of stone in the shape 
of a turtle, and perhaps a_ stone 
spoon or mortar for grinding corn, 
are often dug up from the river grav- 
els during the process of gold wash- 
ing. The few Indians, or Siwashes, 
as they are called, who live in the 
district, and who are rapidly dying 
out, still follow in a desultory way 
the habits of their ancestors. Sal- 
mon fishing is their chief industry, 
and on both sides of the river along 
the Canyon are seen their wooden 
stages, formed of light poles, where 
they hang the strips of salmon to 
dry after the fish have been cleaned 
and cut up by the women. For 
knives they still use pieces of sharp 
slate, procured in the neighborhood, 
and exactly similar to so many that 
have been dug up—with arrow- 
heads and implements—many feet 
deep in the gravel of the river bars. 
On some rock jutting out over the 
boiling rapids may be seen the 
slender scaffold of poles and ropes 
where the Indian fisherman perches 
himself, and, with his big dip net, 
waits for the salmon as they work 
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Yale and entrance to the canyon. 


























Where the railroad winds down the canyon 
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up the river, Sometimes, during the 
salmon run, a curious sight is seen 
in some bend of the canyon, where 
a little bay has been formed. This 
bay is sometimes packed full of big 
fish, who are resting there until 
they feel inclined to continue their 
rush up the rapids. In such a case, 
the little bay seems quite black with 
the fish; their backs and fins are 
protruding out of the water, and 
they look solid enough to walk on. 
At other times in some of the side 
streams which empty into the 
Fraser, the fish will work up the 
stream—perhaps during the tempo- 
rary high water of a freshet—and 
then as the stream lowers, twelve 
tc twenty pound salmon may be 
seen by the dozen stranded on the 
bars. The Indians still navigate the 
river in their big canoes, cut out of 
cedar trees, and it is quite an ex- 
perience to travel through a portion 
of the canyon in one of them—the 
roar of the waters and the rapid 
movements and dexterity of the In- 
dians with their paddles in avoid- 
ing the whirlpools and rocks give 
one a good deal of respect for the 
Siwash, even if one feels inclined to 
give him a wider berth upon shore. 

At Yale, there are still one or 
two Indian women who make the 
famous Fraser River baskets, for 
which there is a large demand. On 
visiting one old woman in her lit- 
tle cabin, we found her working 
on a basket and introducing. into 
the design of the basket a pattern 
of butterflies; her model was a lo- 
cal butterfly she had caught, and 
the result on the basket was truly 
decorative. Three colors, black, 
brown and white, are generally used 
in the ornamental designs on the 
baskets. Black is obtained by us- 
ing strips of hickory bark; brown is 
the bark of the mountain cherry, 
and the white is marsh grass. This 
combination forms a very harmon- 
ious arrangement upon the general 
body of the basket, which is of ce- 
dar strips. 

The little Indian village at Yale 
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is situated at the north end of the 
town, just across Yale Creek; here 
may be seen a somewhat irregular 
collection of wood cabins of all 
shapes and sizes, and in all stages 
of dissolution, together with all the 
nameless bric-a-brac and junk so 
dear to the heart of the Siwash. The 
ground is rough and full of boulders, 
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but here and there are patches cof 
rank grass and a few apple and 
plum trees. Fragrant heaps of sal- 
mon relics spread an odor which 
produces an impression upon the 
senses which is not soon forgotten. 

There is an interesting little In- 
dian church: and graveyard close 
by, but the latter lacks the delight- 
ful touches of barbaric color, that 
may be seen in burial places at a 
greater distance from the influence 
of civilization. Immediately ad- 
joining the Indian village and on the 
South side of Yale Creek, is 
the Chinatown of Yale, where Ah 


mining town, having a moving 
population of four or five thousand 
people. Gold was at that time vig- 
orously mined along the banks and 
upon the exposed river bars, above 
and below Yale, and several millions 
of dollars were ‘then taken out. 
When the gold placers were partial- 
ly washed out, new discoveries were 
made in the Cariboo and other dis- 
tricts in the north, and the popula- 
tion dwindled down, until now 
there are less than four hundred 
people, including Chinese and In- 
dians, in the district. 

Down by the water’s edge are the 
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Indian caches near Siwash Creek. 


Lee and Charlie and a few other 
stolid but not uninteresting Mongo- 
lians do a little of everything to 
help along the progress of civili- 
zation. In the summer, mining up 
in the mountains, washing, baking 
and market gardening, quite a num- 
ber of them may still be seen, when 
the river is low, washing gold out of 
the river bars. 


In the old days before the railway _ 


was constructed, Yale was a busy 





rotting timbers of the old steamer 
landing stages, now partially buried 
in the sand. The main street at that 
time was adjoining the steep banks 
of the river. Its present condition 
is desolate in the extreme, the long, 
deserted, grassy street with its 
broken line of empty and dilapi- 
dated buildings, once stores, saloons 
and banks, remains, and in some of 
the buildings may still be seen the 
old fixtures, and even iron safes; 














The Fraser River, below Yale. 


one big safe lies partly buried in the 
roadway, where it has been _ for 
many years, together with a heap 
of costly mining machinery. The 
one house occupied 1s at the far end 
of the street and is used as a store 
by Chinamen. This is the only sign 
of life now remaining of what was 
formerly the principal street of a 
busy town. A somewhat similar 
aspect generally prevails through- 
out the present town, where old, 
empty houses are slowly falling to 
pieces; their available and movable 
parts, such as doors and windows 
or flooring are gradually being ap- 
propriated by any one contemplat- 
ing improvements. You see facing 
you near the depot, where the train 
stops, a building with a hotel sign 
upon it; if you go up to it you find 
it empty and dismantled. One real- 
ly well built frame house of several 
rooms, with brick fireplaces, stand- 
ing upon a large, grassy lot, with 
apple trees and a small stream at 
the back, was offered for seventy- 
five dollars complete, or rather in- 
complete, as several doors and win- 
dows had already been annexed and 
carried off. Its situation upon a 
bluff above the river entitled you 
to some wonderful views of river 








and receding mountain ranges, and 
these views alone should be worti 
the ,.rice asked. 

Apart from its delightful environ- 
ment of mountain, forest and river, 
one of the most potent charms of 
Yale lies in its absolute repose. 
Nothing seems to be doing; in fact, 
nothing is doing. A few trains pass 
through daily—one passenger train 
going east and one going west; these 
form apparently the only link with 
the outside world. For a few min- 
utes there is a bit of a stir, the train 
stops on what forms the principal 
street, now carpeted with verdure of 
the softest green—the cows, ducks 
and chickens, who generally seem to 
own the main thoroughfare, have 
d‘screetly and deliberately retired 
into the background, the _ station- 
master, who also acts in many ca- 
pacities as telegraph operator, 
freight agent, ticket clerk, etc., as- 
sumed a momentary importance. 
The store-keeper, who is also post- 
master, is quite busy with his mail 
pouch, and the collection of his 
packages. The Gold Commissioner 
is pleased to lend an added dignity 
to the scene. A few old-time miners 
stand around, and some Chinamen 
and Indians gaze upon the scene 
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with a suggestion of faint interest. 
Perhaps a passenger or two alights, 
a bag of mail and a few parcels are 
handed out. Two or three Indian 
or Chinese children rush a_ small 
fruit business with the passengers, 
the train moves slowly on, and after 
the delivery of mail has taken place 
at the store, which function is gen- 
erally attended by nearly the entire 
population, the usual air of repose 
descends once more upon the scene. 

Several points of wonderful scenic 
interest are easily reached from 
Yale. There is a trail following up 
Yale Creek to the falls, a short dis- 
tance above the town, and thence 
westward over the mountain range, 
overlooking the Fraser Valley, 
through a great forest of cedars. 
This trail leads through an under- 
growth of ferns and mosses, which 
can hardly be seen to such perfec- 
tion outside of British Columbia. 
The view from the summit of the 
tange, looking down upon the wind- 


ing Fraser River between the great 
hoary trunks and _lichen-clothed 
branches of the forest trees, is one 


of the greatest beauty. The view 
extends beyond the Hope Moun- 
tains; to the southwest the _ river 


winds like a streak of silver far be- 
low, and the town of Yale lies near- 
ly vertically, two thousand feet be- 
low. 

About two miles up the canyon 
above Yale on the other side of the 
river is Siwash Creek, a very de- 
lightful and interesting spot. The 
canyon is crossed at a narrow spot 
by a steel cable, which supports a 
cradle upon runners, and here you 
can pull yourself across one of the 
wildest bits of water which is seeth- 
ing in the canyon below. It is to 
most people a rather novel sensation 
to go through the air, apparently at- 
tached to a slender rope above such 
« roaring Niagara; rocky precipices 
rise sheer above the water on both 
sides. Having crossed over there 








Drying salmon near Yale. 
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is a trail leading up towards the 
head of Siwash Creek, to some placer 
and quartz mines, and another trail 
which leads along the bank of the 
Fraser River, partly over a terrific 
slide of enormous rocks, and winds 
along at the foot of precipices two 
thousand feet high, until the mouth 
of Siwash Creek is reached. Here is 
a plank bridge over the creek, and 
you come to what was formerly an 
cld Indian settlement, but not en- 
tirely deserted and abandoned, ex- 
cept for a few Siwashes who visit 
the place during the fishing season. 

Here, amid the trees and _ wild 
undergrowth, may be seen the re- 
mains of several large “Keek-Wil- 
iee” houses, as well as some big 
caches placed high up in the trees; 
down by the water are the Indian 
fishing places and their shelters for 
drying the salmon, and near by are 
their old camping grounds. A few 
caves up in the rocks show signs 
of old occupation, and an extensive 
graveyard with many opened coffins 
shows that quite a large village ex- 
isted here in times gone by. In the 
graveyard, under the trees, were ly- 
ing several almost life-size figures 
of Indians; these were grotesquely 
carved out of cedar trees, and after- 
wards painted. At this part of the 
canyon the scenery becomes very 
wild and impressive, the mountains 
rise several thousand feet in height 
above the river, which, with its big 
whirlpools and mad rush, leaves a 
deep impression of force and grand- 
eur. 

A short distance below Siwash 
Creek, are some deserted Indian 
houses, which do not seem to have 
been occupied for a_ considerable 
time. There are numerous fine ap- 
ple and plum trees around, with ap- 
parently no one to gather the fruit, 
which was dropping off the trees 
at the time of our visit. The whole 
place was covered with an almost 
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impenetrable growth of weeds. 

For some distance above Yale the 
old Cariboo road may be traversed, 
though in many places rock slides 
have obliterated it, and rendered it 
somewhat dangerous. It winds along 
the sides of the mountains in some 
places high above the railway, and 
thus offers very extensive views of 
the canyon gorges and the river be- 
low. Before the construction of the 
railway this road was the principal 
means of access to the gold mines 
of the Cariboo district and the far 
North, but since the railway has 
been in use the old road has been 
allowed to fall into disuse. This is 
to be regretted, since it would, if 
kept in repair, have formed such a 
delightful means of seeing some of 
the finer views of the matchles ser- 
ies of canyons a few miles above 
Yale. At present the only way to 
see them is to proceed along the 
railway track, which, although it is 
everything to be desired in the war 
of allowing one to get into intimate 
touch with the wild scenery around, 
yet in doing so presents a continual 
succession of somewhat nerve-rack- 
ing experiences; long, dark tunnels 
to be passed through, and high tres- 
tle bridges to be crossed, through 
the tide beams of which may be 
seen the rush of waters far below 
and the roar of which prevents one 
from hearing any coming train. For 
twenty-three miles above Yale the 
scenery continues to be of the wild- 
est description; the great river cuts 
its way through the mountain walls, 
here dashing against opposing 
masses of black cliffs, there broken 
by enormous piles of boulders, the 
waters meanwhile one surging mass 
of white foam, and the whole scene 
closed in by the varying contours of 
mountain forms here covered with 
forests of deepest green, which grad- 
ually pass into the purples and grays 
of the distance. 


























The world of cesert and hill-top. 
The old chief, Levy-Levy. 


LUCY, OF THE HUALAPAIS 


A Breeze from the Painted Desert 


Over the lava-topped hills, 





By Alma Martin Estabrook 


HE was tired, was Lucy of the 
Hualapais, so tired that half- 
way along the trail she stop- 

ped, and loosening the band about 
her forehead, dropped her oya in the 
scant shade of a greasewood bush, 
and sitting down, dug her brown toes 
into the lavender sand. 

Across the lava beds against the 
side of the mountain, her wickiup 
clung; the wickiup where Wielietop- 
si had brought her so many moons 
ago that neither he nor she had tried 
to reckon them; where the papooses 
had come, one, two, three, four, 
round and brown, into this world 
of desert and desolate hill-top; 
where life, slow-cycling and _ slug- 
gish, centered for her, and where 
now the supper fire’s gray blue 
smoke drifted hazily skyward, and 
where in the late afternoon sunlight 
she caught the gleam of her eldest 
daughter’s gay blanket. 

The limpid shallows of her eyes 
reflected a shadow strange to them 
and over her face, scarcely less 
round than her papoose’s, a line 
drew taut and cut. 

She had come from the old chief, 


Levy-Levy. And what he had told 
her had disturbed her usual serenity. 

Presently she roused herself and 
went sturdily on. The wickiup 
faced the west. Its end was open, 
and there in the splendor of his 
brown baby nakedness, among skins 
and rags of myriad colors, with a 
scrap of blanket blazing somewhere 
back of him, sat in state the little 
Wielietopsi, blinking black eyes of 
defiance at the sun. 

Wielietopsi, the first, lay not at 
full length on his pile of skins watch- 
ing his squaw as she toiled up the 
hill with her burden. More sleeps 
ago than she could count on her 
work-blunted fingers, he had depart- 
ed, suddenly, for the Hunting 
Ground of his fathers. But she 
thought not of his absence as she 
toiled homeward, nor as she me- 
chanically shared in the supper 
about the fire in the open. And after 
the papoose and the younger child- 
ren had been put to early bed she 
called her daughter out with her. 

They stood beside the corral of 
peeled cactus stalks, talking softly, 
standing close. The wind came 
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over the lava-topped hills from the 
Bad Lands and fluttered their worn 
bandana blankets about their bare 
feet; Venus stared at them from the 
west; and over their troubled heads 
a beneficent moon beamed = glori- 
ously. 

The spirit of Wielietopsi was not 
at peace. This Levy-Levy had made 
known to her. The old chief's sis- 
ter, Salamadi, upon whom the rest- 
lessness of old age had settled, wan- 
dering on the hills by moonlight, had 
met him, and he had made known 
to her his sense of injury and re- 
sentment that no horses had been 
sent with him into that place where 
his fathers were all mounted. 

Wielietopsi, in the flesh, had been 
held in little esteem, so little, indeed, 
that at his death no sacrifice in his 
behalf had been suggested; but in 
the spirit he commanded both awe 
and consideration. 

Levy-Levy had plainly intimated 
to his squaw that his spirit must 
not be allowed to “yamma” about 
the hills. 

But the little cactus corral held 
but one occupant—the stiff old gray 
horse who munched his feed and 
looked at them out of sleepy eyes. 
He represented a large part of their 
living and the only means of convey- 
ing the necessities to the wickiup 
perched so eyrie-like upon the 
ledge. 

Leaning her bare arms on the top 
of the corral Wielietopsi’s squaw 
looked over at the old horse with 
speculative eyes, and slowly shook 
a determined head. 

* * * * 

Lucy, of the Hualapais stirred in 
her sleep, and wakened. Untroubled 
slumber was usually with her. Her 
questioning eyes sought the papoose 
at her side, but he slept the undis- 
turbed sleep of Indian babyhood. 
No unaccountable noise met her ear. 
But suddenly she remembered! And 
remembering, she lifted her head 
cautiously, supported only by her 
splendid supple neck, and waited, 
listening. 
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The wind leaped over the lava 
beds and threw itself on the wick- 
iup, shaking all its loose ends. of 
shingles and flapping canvas. The 
hut was like a great grotesque rat- 
tle, seized suddenly and shaken with 
might, for the grim and whimsical 
satisfaction of the spirit of the rois- 
terous night. 

But she was not afraid of the 
wind. She knew it. To its lullaby, 
now fierce, now gentle, generations 
ot her forbears had slept. Its whim- 
sies and its vagaries troubled her 
not at all. What she feared was the 
intangible, the unknown. This vis- 
itor who would come stepping si- 
lently out of the world beyond her 
senses into the world of quickened 
pulses and acute heart beats. 

And in the moment’s seizure of 
panic and palsy she knew that he 
must be appeased. 

Days of toil and sleeps of troubled 
weariness would not compare with 
sickening night moments like these. 
Fear of the man who was gone had 
always dominated her, and he was 
doubly fearsome to her now. 

By the sky she knew it to be al- 
most morning. The stars were gone 
but one. It hung, big and golden, 
squarely in the dome of heaven. And 
she lay down shivering, and drew 
her blankets close. The wind whip- 
ped her mane of hair across her face. 
Like the eyes of a child fastened on 
a bauble suspended above it, her 
eyes fixed themselves on the solitary 
star—a little while. And then she 
slept. 

* x x * 

The canyon was remote and al- 
most impossible of access. It lay 
like a caldron into which the god 
of upheaval, snatching from the 
grim hills about it their broken ribs 
of rock, had cast them, gnarled and 
contorted, monstrous things that 
made strange pyramids down its 
length, or lifted themselves against 
its ragged sides almost to the rim. 
August torrents had cut a way 
through it, leaving chalices in the 
white marl, cups where the water 
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lingered longest, and where green 
things still grew in the crevices, 
scant wiry growths of much root 
and little leafage. 

Mesquite and scrub-oak mounted 
with boulders toward the canyon’s 
rim, and grew there, green against 
the whites and softened grays. Some 
of the bushes had been burned, and 
stood black and _ skeleton-like, 
throwing queer shadows. 

Over certain of the huge support- 
ing pillars of the great sides there 
was a touch of pink—the soft and 
exquisite coloring of ages. At its 
mouth a spring, solemn and limpid, 
with the sentinels of a band of wild 
burros keeping guard over it. One, 
striped like a zebra, threw up his 
head and listened, and the four 
about him became rigid as_ they 
stood. He looked toward the trail 
that approached from the limitless 
stretch of desert. A spot disturbed 
its unbrokenness. 

The leader snorted, and wheeling, 
plunged up through the canyon, his 
fellows at his heels. Like goats 
they mounted from rock to_ rock, 
and at the head—the only place 
where even they could scale, climbed 
precariously to the edge. Then they 
turned, snorting and vengeful, and 
watched the strange approaching 
spot. 

It lengthened, ran into a ribbon 
- of dull color, and fluttered up the 
soundless canyon. 

A half-hour it must have taken in 
approaching a halting place, and the 
sentinel burros, still upon the brim, 
perceived their enemies, the Indians. 

An old warrior grotesque in a 
work-a-day civilian’s suit, came first 
on his wire of a pony, behind him 
two young bucks, each mounted and 
one leading an old gray horse, then 





the squaws, four of them, as squat 
in the saddle as out. They moved 
without sound other than that made 
by the horses in their painful and 
sometimes almost impossible efforts 
to scale the rocks that all along 
blocked the way, and reaching a cer- 
tain spot, where high on the jagged 
canyon side a recent fire had burned, 
they solemnly dismounted. The 
horses were tethered, or held by the 
squaws, all except the gray horse; 
he was led farther up the steep side 
to a shelf of rock, where mesquite, 
charred and blackened, stood. 

A pile of ashes lay there, at its 
roots, undisturbed by the elements. 
A twisted rifle, broken by the heat, 
lay across it. It was the funeral 
pyre of Wielietopsi. 

Close by the young bucks dragged 
fresh mesquite and piled it high. The 
gray horse whinnied nervously, and 
from below, another as old as he, 
remembering other scenes like this, 
perhaps, answered with a kind of 
reassuring cry. 

Stolid and motionless, with heavy 
faces and black, back-tossed manes, 
the squaws waited, Lucy of the Hu- 
alapais among them. 

Then the old warrior lifted up 
his hands toward the strip of blue 
summer sky above, and spoke into 
the stillness. A shot followed his 
words, and then another, in rapid 
succession. 

The gray horse lurched, and fell, 
and the flaming mesquite caught 
him. 

The sides of the canyon gave back 
the echo of a great sigh. For at last 
the spirit of the wandering Wielie- 
topsi was appeased. His stiff old 
charger was with him in the Hunt- 
ing Ground. 
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A Compilation by Pierre N. Beringer 


The Whitehead Torpedo. 


The Whitehead fish-torpedo, as 
used by both Russia and Japan, has 
already confirmed, in a measure, in 
the present war, the recent prophecy 
of a naval expert that this engine 
of war and its user would gain a 
halo of romance eclipsing that sur- 
rounding the gun and the ram. 

This projectile has become the 
most terrible, both in its effects and 
in its silent, insidious flight, of all 
the modern engines of war. 

First produced in 1865, with a 
speed of only six knots for a short 
distance, and a low explosive 
power, the “baby,” as the seaman 
calls it, has become a highly organ- 
ized machine. The Whitehead is 
divided into eight compartments, 
containing, respectively, the firing 
arrangement, explosive chamber, 
air chamber, balance chamber, en- 
gine chamber, buoyancy chamber, 
bevel-wheel chamber, and rudders 
and propellers. 

It is sent into the water by revolv- 
ing tubes, dropping gear, above- 
water tubes, or below-water-tubes ; 
usually the latter, owing to the 
danger of the torpedo being hit by 
the enemy if held above the water 
line. 

The explosive charge contains 200 
pounds of gun-cotton, and when the 
torpedo, gliding swiftly beneath 
the water, comes in contact with 
a ship, a rod at the head is driven 
in against a detonator, which ex- 
plodes the charge, and tears a hole 
in the ship’s bottom. 





Pure Food. 


The passage of the bill establish- 
ing national standards for food pur- 


ity to apply to exported foods and 
those entering into interstate com- 
merce wiil make it incumbent on 
the various States to bring their 
food standards into uniformity with 
the national schedule. They can- 
not be compelled to do so since their 
jurisdiction covers all foods sold 
in their own States, but it will be 
to their interest to do so for two 
reasons. In the first place, diver- 
gent national and State standards 
will result in confusion and incon- 
venience. A manufacturer must 
comply with one standard for goods 
to be sold in the State, and with an- 
other for goods intended for the in- 
terstate market. He could only 
choose between them by choosing 
between the two-markets. In the 
second place, the federal standards 
are not hap-hazard requirements. 
They are the result of careful study 
by Government experts. They are 
as lenient as honesty, sound com- 
mercial policy and sanitary consid- 
erations will permit; but they re 
thorough and are said to be fair 
and judicious. Few, if any, States 
have been so careful; most of the'r 
standards are somewhat arbitrary, 
inclining now to too great leniency 
and again to unnecessary harshness. 


Gold Production. 

The total gold production of the 
world from the discovery of Amer- 
ica to the year 1901, according to the 
report of the United States Mint, is 
in round figures $9,811,000,000. Pure 
gold of this value would weigh 
about 16,272 tons, and occupy a 
space equal to 27,099 cubic feet. 
Graphically this amount could be 
represented by a solid circular tower 
of gold 20 feet in diameter and 86 
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feet high. The total yearly world 
production of gold since 1901 would 
increase the height of such tower 
about 3 feet each year. 





Postal Regulations. 


The Post-Office Department has 
been trying for a good while to 
raise the second-class rate of post- 
age on everything but the daily and 
Sunday newspapers. Why not on 
these? Simply, of course, because 
they are political journals, and have 
political influence, and the depart- 
ment is afraid of them. It prefers 
to confine these attacks to publica- 
tion of little or no political influence, 
and the daily papers uphold the de- 
partment in so doing. 

There is no logical reason why 
any daily paper should go through 
the mails at one cent a pound and 
weeklies and monthlies be deprived 
of this privilege? The law makes 
no distinction of this sort. 


Tne Auld Brig o’ Ayr. 

The “Auld Brig o’ Ayr,” which 
Burns made dear to all lovers of 
his immortal poetry by the famous 
dialogue between the new bridge 
and the old one is falling into decay. 
Well, it may, for the date of its 
foundation cut into its wall is 1252. 
Six hundred and fifty years is a 
respectable age for a bridge. Burns 
makes it say to its spick and span 
rival who reproached it as being 
old-fashioned and ugly. “I'll be 
a brig when ye’re a shapeless cairn.” 
This was sheer boasting, for already 
the beginnings of the decrepitude 
that has come upon it must have 
been working in its foundations. Its 
supports are now crumbling. An ar- 
chitect, who is also an archaeologist 
and an enthusiast for Burns, reports 
that it will soon collapse unless it 
be shored up and renewed. He is 
trying to induce the town council 
of Ayr to appropriate $3,500 for its 
preservation. The council is willing 
te act, it is said, but is delaying over 
a question of whether the money 


should come from taxation or be 
taken from a bequest long ago made 
for the purpose, the validity of 
which is undecided. Here is an op- 
portunity for Andrew Carnegie. 





Orthography of the War. 

We may expect a fine assortment 
of spellings for place names in 
Japan, Korea and China. It is not 
a matter that need worry the pains- 
taking persons who revise the war 
despatches before they are put in 
type. The other day, a publisher 
suspected that he had paid too 
dearly for a map compiled for him 
because the name of a _ Korean 
treaty port was spelled Mokpo, He 
discovered the form Mok-p-ho on 
another good map, and it seemed 
more impressive. But who shall 
decide which is correct when the 
doctors disagree? 

No uniform system for the trans- 
literation of these Eastern names 
into either English, German or 
French has ever been adopted. We 
are not much enlightened even when 
we consult the best German maps, 
which, in their spelling of Oriental 
place names, perhaps come nearer 
to representing native pronuncia- 
tions than those of any other coun- 
try. If we consult the Kiepert 
maps we shall find many spellings 
that differ from those on the Andree 
maps; and in that court of last re- 
sort, Stielers Hand Atlas, many 
spellings are discovered that differ 
from them both. If we are perplexed 
between Wiju and Wi-ju, we may 
turn to a_ well-written English 
monthly published at the capital of 
Korea. Surely, this magazine should 
give the acceptable transliteration 
of the name of the Korean town; 
but here we are confronted by an 
orthographical monstrosity, FEiet- 
chu, and prefer impalement on one 
of the other horns of the dilemma. 

Several attempts have been made 
to secure uniform spelling of these 
Eastern names, and they have 
helped the map-makers to a consid- 
erable extent; but the outcome has 
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not resulted in uniformity and is 
confusing. 

Kiepert adopted rules by which 
he regulated the spelling of these 
place names on his maps, and later 
Richthofen suggested rules for the 
spelling of Chinese names; but the 
Germans to-day mix up the two 
systems, and the geographers of 
other Western countries, while con- 
forming with some of the principles 
laid down by these authorities, do 
not adhere to either of them. 

There are many difficulties in the 
way. The broad foundation of the 
best geographic orthography in 
America is, as stated in the rules of 
the Royal Geographical Society, 
that vowels should be pronounced 
as in Italian, consonants as in Eng- 
lish, and that “the true sound of the 
word as locally pronounced shall be 
taken as the basis of spelling.” But 
what is the true sound of the word 
as locally pronounced? Metchnikov 
in his language map of China, for 
example, gives eleven principal dia- 
lects of the Chinese language as 
spoken in China proper. A _for- 
eigner’s idea of the correct spelling 
of a Chinese place name usually de- 
pends upon the particular group of 
natives with whom he confers. if 
he adopts the Cantonese pronuncia- 





Honolulu. 


tion of the name of China’s capital 
he will say that Peking is the best 
English approximation of the sound. 
Ii he learns the pronunciation from 
the inhabitants of the province in 
which the capital is situated he will 
say that the best English rendering 
is Peking. He may add incidentally 
that the name of this province ap- 
pears on American and British maps 
as Pechili or Pechili, or Chihli or 
Chili. 

A few years ago our board on 
geographic names ruled that the 
spelling “Pekin” should be used in 
all government publications; but 
the board was even violently assail- 
ed with weighty objections to this 
orthography, and last year it felt 
constrained to reverse its earlier 
decision; so Peking is now the gov- 
ernmental usage in this country. 

Another difficulty is that all the 
Oriental pronunciations seem to 
Western ears more or less vague 
and indecisive. As Reclus remarks: 
“Americans and Europeans are con- 
stantly struggling to distinguish be- 
tween 1, m and b, between h and p, 
between ien and ian and an and in.” 

It is a sort of go-as-you-please 
spelling match. The best way for 
Westerners who are not Orientalists 
is to adopt the simplest spellings 
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used on good maps. Hyphens have 
their significance, but they are bet- 
ter omitted than misplaced. Ping- 
Yang represents the correct sound 
more nearly to the ordinary reader 
than P-hjong,Yang. Chifu is per- 
haps better than Che-foo, and no one 
need feel injured if the hyphen be 
omitted. 

We,can understand what places 
are meant and worry along very 
well, even though some of the spell- 
ings be truly wonderful. Some day 
erder will be brought out of this 
chaos, but it may not be until the 
whole question of the proper local 
pronunciations and the best phonetic 
representations of them is submit- 
ted to a committee of competent Ori- 
entalists whose decisions shall be 
generally accepted. 


Who are the Japanese? 
Originally the islands that make 
up Dai Nippon, or Great Japan, were 
peopled by a Caucasian race, who 


eccupy in Japanese history a posi- 
tion similar to the early Britons in 
English history. These people, 
now represented by the hairy Ainus 
of northern Yeddo, were driven 
northward by the swarm of Mon- 
golians who swept across’ Korea 
from northern China. The first 
great leader known was Jimmu Ten- 
io, who founded his dynasty about 
660 B. C. He is deified as the de- 
scendant of Amaterasu, Goddess of 
the Sun. Another string of Mon- 
golics came from Malaysia by way 
of the string of islands. To this 
southern strain is probably due the 
mercurial temperament of the Japs. 
Superficially the Japs seem to re- 
semble the Chinese, but close ex- 
amination proves that the race has 
been evolved independently. They, 
however, absorbed the earlier Chi- 
nese civilization. 

The history of the succeeding 
centuries is vague until about 200 
A. D., when an Amazonian empress 
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by the appropriate name of Jingo 
captured Korea. This campaign 
was a big thing for Japan in more 
ways than one. The vassals brought 
with their tributes the knowledge 
of writing, the civilization of China, 
the mulberry and the silk worm. 
The art of spinning and weaving 
followed, and in the year 552 the 
first image of Buddha appeared. In 
the succeeding century there was 
a perfect rage—like that now for 
Western ideas—for the civilization 
of China. Arts, customs and opin- 
ions—whether of society, morals or 
politics—were assimilated with the 


greatest ardor. Buddhism made 
rapid progress. Feudalism was in- 
stituted, and great offices were 


made hereditary and the Shogun of 
Yeddo (sho-general, gun-army) be- 
came of greater power than the Mi- 
kado. In the fifteenth century the 
Mikado and Shogun got to fighting, 
and both were whipped by the Sa- 
murai, or warriors. After that a 
series of strong Shoguns held sway 
over the land. 

In 1545 the Portuguese navigator, 
Mendez Pinto, with a lot of follow- 
ers, landed and soon _ established 
himself. He was followed by the 
Jesuit missionary, St. Francis Xav- 
ier, who made rapid _ progress, 
the imitative Japs taking readily 
to the new visitors and new cus- 
toms. But the visitors were too free 
and were ordered away in 1597. By 
1638, after terrible persecution, 
Christianity was extirpated and all 
toreigners were kept away except 
the Chinese and Dutch traders. This 
expulsion was accomplished by the 
Tokugawa Shoguns, who _ intro- 
duced a horrible system of espion- 
age, which has left its mark until 
the present day in the shape of dis- 
honesty and lack of civic courage. 

When Commodore Perry knocked 
at the door of Japan in 1854, the 
Shogun rule and the last phase of 
mediaevalism fell before the mod- 
ern civilization. That date, when 
the treaty with the United States 
was signed, March 31, 1854, was the 
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birth of modern Japan. Yokohama, 
Nagasaki and Hakodate were 
opened to trade in 1859, and the next 
year we sent a minister to the court 
of the Mikado. 

The daimios or military leaders, 
were a long time in accepting the 
changed conditions, and there were 
many attacks on the foreigners, Our 
own legation was attacked in 1861, 
and an interpreter killed, and the 
legation was burned in 1863. Re- 
prisals and punitive expeditions fol- 
lowed for several years, and it was 
1868 before order came about after 
the young Mikado had overthrown 
the military rulers. The first year 
of enlightened rule really was 1868, 
when the Mikado moved to Tedo, 
changed its name to Tokio, and 
made it the capital of the empire. 
He soon abolished the feudal sys- 
tem and began to copy the ideas of 
the Western civilization. The first 
newspaper appeared in 1870, and 
the first railway was opened two 
years later. History moved rapidly 
after that, and the country was 
opened to foreigners generally. The 
edict against Christians was re- 
moved and missionaries welcomed. 
A constitution granted to the people 
went into effect in 1889. Japan de- 
clared war on China on February 
12, 1895, which lasted less than a 
year. After the treaty of peace, Rus- 
sia stepped in and robbed Japan of 
all the fruits of victory except the 
island of Formosa and the retention 
of the captured Chinese navy. 





Notes on Japan. 


The term Mikado, usual appella- 
tion of Japanese Emperor among 
foreigners, literally means “The 
Honorable Gate.” It is a very an- 
cient Japanese title. The Emperor’s 
real title is “Tenio.” 

The present ruling family obtained 
their position by usurpation. In 1868 
the Shogun (real sovereign), who 
had held power in successive famil- 
ies since the 12th century, was 
beaten in a short but decisive civil 
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war. In 1871 the Japanese feudal 
system was abolished. 

The Salic law obtains in Japan— 
no female having the right to ever 
become Sovereign. 

Japanese system of Government 
is that of an absolute monarchy. Yet 
a constitution was promulgated on 
February 11, 1889. By this the Mi- 
kado combines Sovereign and _ ex- 
ecutive rights, exercising the latter 
with the advice and assistance of 
Cabinet Ministers, appointed by 


himself and responsible to him. 
There is also a Privy Council. 
The Mikado can declare’ war, 


make peace, and conclude treaties. 
He exercises legislative power with 
the consent of Parliament. Parlia- 
ment consists of a House of Peers 
and a House of Representatives. To 
the House of Peers (numbering 300) 
it is possible for any one not a 
“lord” to gain admission, provided 
that he has paid within a certain 
district the highest amount of di- 
rect national taxes on land, industry 
or trade, and been nominated by 
the Mikado. This is somewhat dif- 
ferent to the British House of Peers 
or the Victorian “Upper House.” 

There are also 300 members in 
the House of Representatives, a 
fixed number being returned from 
each election district. Proportion of 
members to the population is one 
to 128,000. Qualifications of  elec- 
tors are—Male Japanese subjects of 
not less than 25 years of age, fixed 
permanent and actual residence in 
the district for not less than a year, 
and payment of small direct national 
taxes. Political aspirants for this 
House must be 30 years of age. 
They are elected for four years. 

Voting is by secret ballot, similar 
to Australian method. 

Local government is carried on 
by a division into 36 districts, ruled 
by governors. In 1879, city and pre- 
fectural assemblies were created, 


based on the principle of election. 
Their power is confined to fixing 
the estimates of the local rates, sub- 
ject to the confirmation of the gov- 


ernors, and finally of the Minister 
of the Interior. All male citizens, 
25 years old, resident in the district 
three consecutive years, and pay- 
ing a moderate land tax, are eligible 
as members. The franchise is given 
to all males of 26 years resident in 
district who pay a land tax. 

The population of Japan is over 
40 millions. 

Absolute religious freedom is 
given, so long as it is not prejudi- 
cial to peace and order, There is 
no State religion and no State sup- 
port. 

Elementary education is compul- 
sory. The university consists of a 
university hall, colleges of law, sci- 
ence, medicine, literature, engineer- 
ing and agriculture. The bulk of 
the elementary and higher schools 
are supported by Government and 
local rates. 

A system of justice founded on 
modern jurisprudence has been es- 
tablished. There are seven courts 
of appeal for civil and criminal cases 
decided in courts of first instance, 
of which there are 49. There are 
8 State prisons, 130 local prisons, 4 
naval prisons, and reformatories in 
each district. 

The Government reserves a large 
sum of money for relieving pauper- 
ism. 

The sources of revenue are land 
tax, income tax, excise, bank 
licenses, stamp duties, tobacco tax, 
customs, etc. 

The peace strength of Japanese 
army is 284,741 men. All males 
over the age of 20 are liable to 
serve for seven years, of which three 
must be spent in active service, and 
the remaining four in the reserves. 
Every male, however, from 17 to 
40, is liable to be called out in time 
of war. 

The Japanese fleet consists of 
some half-dozen first-class _ battle- 
ships, four armored coast defense 
vessels, seven armored cruisers, five 
third-class cruisers, 16 or more pro- 
tected cruisers, and 12 gun vessels. 
The torpedo flotilla consists of 16 
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first-class, 23 second-class, and 28 
third-class boats. 

The land is cultivated chiefly by 
peasant proprietors, tenancy being 
rare. 

There are two classes of railways 
—State and syndicate. The State 
had five years ago only constructed 
about 632 miles, while the syndi- 
cates owned 18734 miles. Twenty- 
eight railways were owned by the 
latter. 


Let the Filipinos Alone. 
No part of Secretary Taft’s in- 
teresting and very instructive speech 
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ing them to put a demand for Fil- 
ipino independence into their plat- 
forms. In brief, Secretary Taft’s 
argument against such a declara- 
tion is that its immediate effect 
would be to disturb the tranquility 
which now exists in the islands, and 
arrest the work now going forward 
for the building up of a permanent, 
well-ordered government. A prom- 
ise of independence, he said, helps 
no one. It would introduce at once 
into the islands the issues of pres- 
ent fitness for self-government, 
would bring to the front the violent 
and irreconcilable elements of the 
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population, and would frighten from 
the support of the present govern- 


Was more impressive and convin- 
cing than his earnest protest against 
the effort of a small element in 
our entire population to meddle in 
the affairs of the islands and 
create unrest and dissatisfaction 
among the natives. A petition has 
been in circulation for some months 
seeking signatures, which it is pro- 
posed to present to the national 
conventions of the two parties ask- 


ment the conservative elements 
whose co-operation is essential to 
the success of that Government. 
Surely the opinion of*a man like 
Secretary Taft, who has established 
the present government and admin- 
istered it so wisely and so well as 
to command not only universal com- 
mendation but also Filipino confi- 
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dence, should prevail in this mat- 
ter. Who are the advocates of the 
meddling policy? Chiefly persons 
who have never been in the islands, 
and who have had only one desire 
in relation to them since they came 
into our possession, and that is to 
see them set adrift from this coun- 
try and go to ruin through anar- 
chy. What they are seeking is not 
the success of the government’s pol- 
icy, but its failure. They are not 
after tranquility, but trouble. They 
are incapable of even hearing the 
appeal which Secretary Taft makes 
to them. That is sane and wise, 
but for that very reason the med- 
dlers are unable to comprehend it. 
Happily, there is no danger of the 
Republican convention listening~ to 
their plea to disturb existing tran- 
quility, and a demand from _ the 
Democratic Convention will not 
count, because its political charac- 
ter will be obvious. 





The Kaiser’s Musicians. 


The kirst Royal Marine Band of 
Germany, one of the best musical 
organizations of its kind, and 
known on the other side as “The 
Marine Shauspiele - Kapell- Aus 
Hamburg,” will soon be installed as 
a feature at the show in St. Louis, 
where it is to be an important part 
of the German exhibit. It is the 
Kaiser’s own band—his pet body 
cf musicians—and he has commis- 
sioned it to come to the United 
States to play a short engagement 
at the exposition. The band is said 
to be an object of great pride to the 
Emperor, and it was from a desire 
to give the band an opportunity of 
playing before Americans that the 
tour was originated. 

There are several interesting fea- 
tures connected with the Royal 
Band which are not, as a rule, seen 
in musical outfits in this country; 
for instance, every player stands al- 
most 6 feet in height, while the 
leader is 6 feet 5 inches. 

All the members have been equip- 





ped with brand new uniforms and 
the appearance they should present 
will be more than striking. 

Some of the best soloists in the 
German Empire are numbered in 
this crack organization, and every 
man is proficient with both brass 
and string instruments; they are 
capable of giving an entire sym- 
phony with wind instruments, and 
the repertoire at their command 
comprises fifteen hundred composi- 
tions of the greatest masters of the 
musical art. 

An innovation entirely new in the 
musical field in the country is a 
concert with kettledrums and long 
herald horns, representing a cavalry 
charge. These horns have long 
been out of service, even in the old 
country, and are looked upon as rel- 
ics of the times when knights held 
their annual tournaments, but the 
Emperor had these horns especially 
made for the Royal Band, and it 
now forms one of the chief features 
of its concerts. Another entirely 
new accomplishment is a concert 
with steel violins, instead of wooden 
ones; this violin has been patented 
by the leader, and although the 
music is somewhat like that of the 
wooden violin, it is unlike enough 
to cause considerable comment. 

It is a well known fact that the 
Kaiser is a lover and a severe critic 
of music, and this fact alone is con- 
vincing enough of the band’s merit, 
as every musician has been picked 
with the greatest care and with a 
view to pleasing his majesty. 





American Railway Methods, 


Neville Priestly, under secretary 
to the government of India railways 
department, who were sent to Amer- 
ica last summer to study and re- 
port on American railways, has sub- 
mitted his report. “The railways of 
America,” says Mr. Priestly, “are 
commercial undertakings on a gi- 
gantic scale and are operated under 
conditions which are to be found 
nowhere else in the world, since 
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they receive no protection from the 
State, and have had to fight their 
way to the front by sheer ability of 
management. If { have appeared 
enthusiastic at times, it is because 
I was greatly impressed by the 
courage with which the railroad of- 
ficers have faced their difficulties 
and the pluck with which they have 
overcome them. It is impossible to 
associate with the great men who 
have made their mark on American 
railways without being, I may say, 
infected with some of the enthusi- 
asm they show for their business. It 
is not until one realizes that the 
one idea in the mind of American 
railway men is to “get there,” and 
they do “get there,” and by the 


quickest and shortest way, and do 
not allow themselves to be turned 
aside either by red tape, old-time 
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prejudices, tradition or any other 
cf the bogies by which older coun- 
tries are assailed, that one under- 
stands how the results have been 
obtained which one sees there. 
American railway men are quick 
to see a new idea; they are quicker 
still to try it. They take a great 
pride in their profession, and are 
all striving to get at the science of 
it. That their methods are not al- 
ways perfect is what might have 
been expected, but they have man- 
aged to do what no other country 
in the world has done, and that is, 
carry their goods profitably at ex- 
traordinarily iow rates notwich- 
standing the fact that they pay 
more for their labor than any other 
country. It is in the study of how 
they do this that much benefit can 
be derived by other countries.” 




















A GUILTLESS ATONEMENT 





By Helen Ellsworth Wright 


T was six o’clock when the Plitts- 

} ville stage stopped at Bolt’s 

Hollow. Mark Demming, the 
solitary passenger, clambered from 
the inside of the coach into the 
scented twilight. 

Seven years counted much, meas- 
ured on a man’s yardstick of life; 
seven years counted for nothing, 
measured on the tamaracs, and the 
river, and on the eternal gray sum- 
mits, curving towards the East. 
They looked as if he might have 
left them yesterday, and yet, be- 
tween gaped a chasm of time, 
blackened by disgrace, by unmerited 
dishonor, and by faithless friends. 
Even Lisa, his wife, had_ re- 
proached him, though his soul was 
as clean as the soul of their child. 

The driver drew the mail-bags 
from under the boot, tossed them to 
the steps of the road-house and 
swung himself down behind them. 

“How’s this weather for Easter, 
eh?” he called to the driver. 

Demming turned his coat collar 
high, and strained his ears for the 
voice that should answer. 

“It’s fair enough,” replied unfa- 
miliar tones. “We'll have green 
corn in less than a month if. this 
keeps on.” 

Beneath the great-coat, Demming 
breathed more freely. The former 
host would have recognized him in 
spite of the beard and the frost in 
his hair. He winced, remembering 
how, on his last stop at the road- 
house for dinner, they had placed 
him at a side table, with his escort, 
the deputy-sheriff. 

“We can’t mix convicts with 
~ents,” the landlord had said. “Not 
that the stripes ’d rub off, if he had 
’em on, which he hasn’t, but it ain’t 
just policy.” 

What did it 


matter anyhow? 


Demming shook the stoop from his 


shoulders. His glance was defiant. 
He had served four years, unjustly 
convicted by circumstantial  evi- 
dence; he had toiled, self-sentenced, 
for an added three, to make Lisa 
and the child proud of him again, 
and now His eyes grew dim. 
In his pocket was the product of 
those last three years—a roll of 
notes and the deed to a farm in the 
valley. Perhaps he should have 
written to his wife, but his heart 
had been sore with her doubt of 
him, and yesterdays were yester- 
days, he argued. To-morrow would 
be the season for fresh beginnings ; 
they would pass from the shadow in- 
to the sun, he and Lisa, and the 
child. 

It was a good hour later when the 
boy brought the stage from the 
stables. The driver emerged from 
the bar, smacking his lips as he 
came. Climbing to his place, he 
gathered the reins. 

“Want to come up?” he called 
to Demming. 

Then the coach settled herself to 
the grade, and away to the east 
hung one white star, over Plitts- 
ville, and Lisa. 

The azaleas were blooming as 
they had in springs gone by; in the 
canyon the river frothed between 
banks of saxifrage. For the passen- 
ger, the sounds and the scents of 
the mountains had tongues. Their 
message was of a past redeemed, 
and an Easter. 

“Know any folks in Plittsville?” 
the driver suddenly asked. 

Demming started. He had a vis- 
ion of a blue-eyed woman and an 
elfish little girl. “I used to,” he re- 
sponded. 

“For instance, who?” 

“Well,” Demming guardedly ans- 
wered, “there’s Billy Kahn, the fore- 
man 
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“At the Wild Cat Mine,” nodded 
the driver. 

“Where is 
quired. 

The driver’s tone grew specula- 
tive. “Now, that we can’t exactly 
say,” he replied. “Billy was a good 
sort, though, and I reckon he went 
up. Who else do you know. 

The passenger’s heart, brimming 
with the past and the future, re- 
called the man who had sealed his 
love and Lisa’s. “John Rand, the 
circuit preacher,” he suggested. “Is 
he there yet?” 

“Y-es,” the other answered. “He’s 
tucked in his crib up in the grave- 


he?” Demming in- 


yard on the hill. We've got a 
rustler now,” he continued. ‘“To- 
morrow’s the first Easter in the 
new church, and my wife But 





say,” he interrupted himself, “don’t 
you know any live folks? How long 
have you been away?” 

“Seven years,” said Demming, 
and a silence fell. 

Over the summit crept a fair 
spring moon; in its light, the moun- 
tain’s breast grew pale with dog- 
wood stars. A faint perfume came 
to him, and he knew that a clump 
of chemise lilies were blowing near 
the road. Their perfume reminded 
him of Lisa; she was like it, rare 
and sweet, and illusive. 

“Seven years,” began the driver. 
“Let’s see—that must have been— 
about the time they trapped Dem- 
ming!” 

His companion fumbled for the 
rave of the seat, found and grasped 
it. “About,” he said. 

“That was in spring,” went on the 
driver. “I got my run along in the 
autumn, but I’ve heard a lot about 
him, though. He tried to show 
clean hands, but it didn’t go down 
with our folks,” he grinned. “No, 
* sir-ee! I'll bet his heart was as 
black as a bottle-rock.” 

The final pull up-grade set the 
stage to singing on her axles; the 
driver whistled an accompaniment. 
After a pause, Demming leaned de- 
terminedly forward. 





“He left a wife,” he said, “and— 
a baby.” 
“A girl,’ corrected the other. 


“She come four the next March.” 
He unfurled the lash to flick the ears 
of his leaders. “And she’s no more 
like her mother,” he continued, 
“than a digger pine is like a rhodo- 
dendron flower. She’s her dad over 
and over again! My wife says so!” 

Demming remembered, with a 
pang, how disappointed Lisa had 
been that the baby had his hair and 
He had wanted her chris- 


eyes. 
tened “Melissa,” but the mother 
had said she was “swarthy,” and 
they had called her “Joan.” 


“As I started to tell you,” broke 
in the driver, “we’ve got a new 
church over at Plittsville, and my 
wife ¥ 
- But no one listened. Demming 
was nerving himself for a question. 

“She’s She’s_ well?” he 
asked. 

He dared not speak her name lest 
his voice should betray him. 

“Who’s well?” snapped the driver. 
“Huh? . Melissy Demming? 
Why, she’s well enough, I guess. 
As I was sayin’ at the church—— 

“And when he—Demming, you 
know, when he—went away, did 
she—grieve?” The _ passenger’s 
voice was unsteady. 

The driver looked at him. “Why, 
yes, I s’pose so, some,” he said. 
“That’s the way with wommin 
folks. He did his turn, and got out, 
and when he died 2 

“Died?” echoed Demming. 
—died?” 

“Yes, died,” cried the driver. “I 
said so, didn’t I? We learned he 
died. It was decent of him, too,” he 
continued. “And Melissy she did 
the neat thing by him—she put up 
a monument with a likely motto on 
it. It’s a good monument,” he add- 
ed. “My wife says’so.” 

A. laugh throttled Demming. A 
monument to his memory! Life was 
throbbing in his veins; love was 
pulsing in his heart. In the pocket 
of his great-coat were the notes, the 
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deed to the valley farm, and a 
string of pink corals for Joan, Al- 
ready he could see the lights of 
Plittsville. -Behind him the pines 
rose dark; before him the river 
stretched a white ribbon of foam, 
and the morning would break upon 
Easter! 

He turned glad eyes to the driver. 
“Do you know Melissa?” he asked. 

The man stared. “Well, rather!” 
he chuckled. “I married her two 
years ago come fall!’ 

For Demming the moon went 
dark; the road billowed; the river 
rushed in his ears. 

“You—married her?” he faltered. 
“T don’t—understand !” 

The driver smiled. 


“Well, you 


would,” he said, “if you could see 


her a-watchin’ for my stage! Why, 
she knows when them leaders strike 
Main street! She'll be out there 
a-waitin’ at the gate, as bloomin’ as 
the lowlands in May! And sing! 





Whew! A brood of young orioles 
rolled into one can’t touch her 
when Whoa!” He suddenly 


set the breaks and leaned towards 
the passenger. “Say, you'd better 
get down and crawl inside. Yes, 
you had!” he insisted. “I know 
when a man’s gettin’ ‘stage struck!’ 
Why, I had a Cornishman up here 
last week, and he got as_ flabber- 
gasted as a trout hung to a tamarac! 
It’s the altitude and the joggle of 
the seat. 

Persuasion was useless; he _ re- 
leased the break. “When we get in 
town,” he said hospitably, “you’d 
better come up to the house, along 
with me. My _ wife’ll know 
Stop at the turn? Why, there ain’t 
anything there but the graveyard.” 

Night still brooded over the 
mountains, and the tamaracs, and 
Plittsville, but her face was pale 
with the coming birth of day, and 
the star-points in her diadem were 
pale and uncertain. In the burying 
ground the sleepers faced towards 
the sunrise, and Demming had 
stretched himself among them in 
like direction. His overcoat was 





wet with dew, but he scarcely knew 
it. 

At length a drowsy twitter told 
of an awakening bird. Another 
answered. A quail whistled in the 
brush. A lark warbled a volun- 
tary. Demming sat up, gazing with 
hot eyes ahead of him. To the east 
was a band of crimson on the fore- 
head of morning. He turned his 
back upon it. He saw the snowy 
crowns of the buttes grow pink in 
reflected glory. A million tiny crys- 
tals caught the light and tossed it on 
to another. The sun had rolled the 
stone from the sepulcher; the world 
vibrated with Easter. 

The man buried his face in the 
grass. Lying so, heart to _ heart 
with the earth, he felt a material 
something against his side. It was 
the case containing the corals for 
Joan. Demming groaned. The 
child belonged to him. He wanted 
her, he needed her, but the trail of 
duty lay narrow, clear-cut, ahead. 
The sin was Lisa’s; the sacrifice 
must be his. 

Suddenly, as if by the signal of 
a great leader, a myriad of bird- 
voices broke into an anthem; the 
air throbbed with its music, and 
through it broke the mellow tones 
of the church bell. 

The anthem was sung; the final 
echo of the bell melted into the spill 
of sunshine, and a hush fell on the 
burying-ground. Then it was that 
a solo became audible. It was a hu- 
man voice, a child’s voice that quav- 
ered on the high notes and flatted 
a little, and it was very near to him. 

Demming sat upright. A clump 
of “Judas tree” held its shield of 
magenta bloom not fifty feet away, 
screening a chancel where a quaint 
service was being conducted. The 
words of the singer came to him, 
distinctly : 

“Shall we gather by the river, 

Where bright angels’ feet 

trod, 
Gather with the saints at the river 

That flows by the throne of God?” 

Demming rose to his feet. There 


have 
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was a fam’ r timbre in the voice 
in spite of its immaturity. Tiptoe- 
ing to the Irush, he came to an 
abrupt stop behind it. Between its 
arms of bloom he could see a plain 
wooden shaft, painted white, and on 
it, in bold, black lettering, he read: 


“In Memory of Mark Demming. 
“Though thy sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow.” 


Before it stretched a mound of 
stones and clumps of clay, half-hid- 
den in dog-wood stars. It was evi- 
dently the laborious effort of child- 
ish hands. A little girl stood by it. 
Her frock was outgrown; her 
straight, dark hair hung elfishly 
about a face from which peered 
fathomless eyes. Her whole lithe 
body swayed. in a sort of religious 
ecstasy. 

“Yes, we'll gather by the river,” 
she continued. 

“The beautiful, the beautiful——” 

A twig snapped under Demming’s 
foot, and the child wheeled upon 
him. 

“Oh,” she gasped, with an indraw- 
ing of the breath. * I—didn’t s’pose 
there'd be a—congregation!” 

The father heart in Demming 
cried out for recognition. This was 
his baby, his Joan! Emerging from 
behind the Judas tree, he _ stood 
looking at her; the pile of earth was 
between them. 

Her eyes faltered under his gaze. 
“I—I didn’t s’pose ther’d be but one 
of us,” she shyly continued, 
“but ” recovering herself, “I 
reckon he’d be glad, don’t you?” 





“Who?” Demming’s tones were 
uncertain. 
“Why, dad,” pointing to the 


mound. “I made it,” she went on. 
“It looks pretty good, don’t it? It 
took buckets and buckets of stones! 
Did you know him?” she suddenly 
asked. 

Demming nodded; he could not 
speak. 

“Well, he isn’t under there,” she 
said, worry puckering her brows, 
“and I don’t know how the Resur- 


rection Angel’s ever going to find 
him, but I s’pose he’s got a way.” 

Dropping on her knees, she began 
tracing some freshly carved char- 
acters with the end of a stubby fore- 
finger. The new letters were di- 
rectly below the old ones. Dem- 
ming noticing them for the first 
time, read: “I am the Life.” 

The child glanced proudly up at 
him. “That’s the motto mother’s 
fixed in the church,” she volunteer- 
ed, “only I didn’t put ‘resurrection’ 
in cause there wasn’t room.” Sud- 
denly she sprang to her feet; her 
eyes were passionate, “And it does 
mean convicts,” she cried, “don’t 
it? It means convicts, and poor 
sick animals, and You aren’t— 
crying?’ She leaned concernedly 
across the little mound. “My! I 
thought you was! Let’s go on with 
the singing!” 

In flood-tide of a child’s confidence 
she reached out her hands to him. 
Her father groped for them; he 
could not see her for the moisture 
in his eyes. 

“We might do the second verse,” 
she suggested. “Are you ready? 

““On the margin of that river,’ ” 
The shrill, childish treble pierced 
him; he steadied himself by the lit- 
tle hands he held. 

“Washing up its silver spray, 

We shall walk and worship ever, 

All——”__ Her clasp tightened. 
“Will saxifrage grow by that river?” 





she questioned. “Dad liked saxi- 
frage. Mother said so once.” 
“Yes,” Demming answered. He 


did not know his own voice, but he 
spoke as one with authority. 

“And will there be blue-winged 
cranes? And spotted lilies in June?” 

The father bowed his head. The 
clinging clasp had strengthened the 
demand for what was his own. Lisa 
had her husband; the child was his! 
He must have her! He would have 
her! 

“Joan! Joan!” he cried. “Joan!” 
Springing across the little mound, 
he caught her to him. He covered 
her face with kisses, brewed in tears. 
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“How—did—you guess that— 
was my name?” she panted. “Oh, 
don’t cry like that!” Her breast 
heaved in sympathy. “There— 
there——” Her petting fingers left 
grimy paths upon his cheeks. “And 
we haven’t done the chorus,” she 
hinted. “Mother sings that to the 
babies.” , 

“Babies?” Demming echoed the 
plural. 

The child nodded. “It’s twins,” 
she sighed, “and they’re girls.” The 
pensive look of a care-laden woman 
darkened her eyes. “Two's a great 
many,” she said, slowly, “but mother 
likes ’em, only—sometimes, when 
it’s dark, she hugs me tight and 
cries. I guess she loves me most, 
*cause—I’m like dad.” 

Demming shook himself suddenly 
free from her. The mother’s mem- 
ory of him, her love for Joan, had 


raised a fresh barrier between him 
and his child: The atonement must 
be his in fall, that for Lis& might 
be the peace of the unconsciously 
redeemed. For her sake he must be 
through time a man without a home, 
without a name. Already “the 
river” seemed running between 
him and Joan, but Time was limited, 
Eternity was infinite; he could wait. 

With an impulse he drew the cor- 
als from his pocket and fastened 
them around her neck. “Listen!” 
he commanded. “Go tell your 
mother that a man who saw Mark 
Demming die brought you these! 
Do you understand?” 

The child nodded. Bewilderment 
was in her eyes. 

“Tell her that ‘I am the Lifétets 
for convicts, ard that the greatest 
test of a great love is silence! Go.” 





TO 


ALFRED TENNYSON 





BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


O master architect of many mused rhyme, 

Who taught me first the music of philosophy, 

And bore from temples old the Druid harp to me; 
Making me hear and know the wisdom of old time; 


How oft through lyric strain or epic swing sublime, 
Enchanted by the sacred flame, I’ve followed thee 
Until thou stoodest revealed in fiery majesty 

Singing of endless life in far elysian clime! 

And listening many a time in bondage sweet and long 
To the smooth purling of thy lines, till all my heart 
Out-leaped its human loves, dreaming, I bore away 
In search of happy isles, hid in the coming day; 

And, timing thus my quest to thy harmonious art, 
My soul was wrapped in matchless majesty of song. 





A SHOT IN 
A Story of 


THE MIST 


Hawaii 





BY HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 


AR up the mountains the 
moonlight was falling in 
bright spots in the scattered 

openings. The dense clumps of 
ohias threw big black patches © of 
shadow. Near the ground, where 
ferns and guava bushes almost hid 
the narrow trail, all was darkness. 
The sheriff of the district and an- 
other man were lying behind a cou- 
ple of big gray bowiders, shadowed 
by a clump of tree-ferns. Nothing in 
their plain dress of khaki riding 
trousers and dark sweaters indicated 
that they belonged to the police; 
only the big revolver holsters in 
their belts showed their business. A 
delayed hawk soared slowly up 
towards the mountain from the 
ponds below. The chirruping of 
crickets in the grass and the wind in 
the trees were the only sounds. The 
two men in the shadow lay quiet, 
watching. 

One man carefully changed into 
a new position. “Beastly long wait, 
Billy!” 

“Hoomanawanui (patience.) This 
is our chance. This is a go, sure, I 
think.” 

“What is the game, anyhow?” 

The sheriff laughed. “Do you 
know, Jack, when a man is too slick 
to be caught any other way, watch 
his wahine (woman, girl.) I know 
that Keawe is making okolehao 
(Hawaiian “moonshine.)” He _ is 
making it near here, but I have 
watched and spied for months and 
I can’t find the still. He is too slick. 
He stays here in the mountain, and 
never comes makai, so I can’t fol- 
low him. Then I get the idea—who 
is his sweetheart? And I talk with 
the girls. Kamala is his sweetheart. 
Pretty girl, too. Lives down ma- 
kai. You may have seen her. Well, 


i find out that she comes up in the 
night to see him. She can’t go on 
the side of the mountain like a fly. 
She can’t fly like a bird. She must 
come on this trail, and I think he 
meets her near here. Then he takes 
her up to his hut. That must be 
near the still, for it is hidden. | 
haven’t been able to nnd it. But we 
can follow the two, and then—pau 
ka pilikia.” 

“Well, seems like a good plan. 
However, I don’t fancy this mixing 
up a girl in this sort of thing. I’ve 
had enough of it.” 

“Do you mean the time you shot 
that girl by mistake, somewhere 
over in Hawaii? You couldn’t help 
that, as far as I’ve heard. By the 
way, J] never heard the ins and outs 
of that racket. You might while 
away time, old man.” 

“Deuced poor story to while away 
time with, Billy, to tell the truth. 
Rut you are one of my friends, so 
T suppose I might as well do it. 
Well, you see, this was about five 
years ago. I was in Honolulu doing 
nothing in particular, so the old 
man sent me to Hawaii on this job. 
You see, there was all sorts of oko- 
lehao all over the district. The 
sheriff there coudn’t make out who 
made it. Once or twice in the moun- 
tain he stumbled upon caches with 
twenty or thirty gallons of the stuff. 
He found them by watching people 
who came to take away the ololehao, 
but who made the stuff he couldn’t 
make out. Then this fellow up in 
the mountain began to shoot cat- 
tle. When the ranchers tumbled to 
that they raised a roar, so the old 
man sent me over to see what I could 
do. 

“T had rather a nice time to start 
with. I put up at Ah Chu’s ‘hotel.’ 
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You know the place—double-decker 
house with big lanai? Old Ah Chu 
sells a little liquor on the sly, and 
makes the best alligator pear salad 
in the land. Well, I played the capi- 
talist and just loafed around, spent 
a bit in gin to the natives, and was 
thick as thieves with the population. 
“With all this, time hung heavily 
on my hands. You see, I could not 
do much but knock around and keep 
‘my eyes open,.so I went and made 
an ass of myself, you would say. I 
fell in love. The only time I really 
was in love in my life, and, by God, 
the last time, too. The girl was 
half-white. Pretty as God _ ever 
made a woman. Tall, with a figure 
and carriage like a queen. Eyes like 
a mountain pool at night, and a braid 
thick as your arm down to her waist. 
Yes, Billy, I don’t think you can 
imagine me really in love, but, so 
help me God, if ever a man loved 
a woman I loved that girl. When 
I think back of the time then, I be- 
gin to understand that such happi- 
ness couldn’t last. We would sit 
on the veranda evenings and watch 
the lights all over the valley. And 
the sea would be murmuring down 
below, and the palm trees stood out 
black in the moonlight, and Keola 
would play the guitar and sing, and 
we thought of nothing but the mo- 
ment. Like fools, we were happy 
in our own little Paradise, thinking 
that it would last forever.” 
“Ssst!” whispered the sheriff. 
From a bend in the trail a dark 
figure showed dimly against the 
biack ferns. He came forward, and 
passed close by the two watchers. 
The man was a_ young native. 
Around his neck he wore fern aylei 
(wreath) he had made. He walked 
erect and lightly, singing softly to 
himself a bit of native love song. 
The two men _ behind the stones 
watched silently until the figure dis- 
appeared farther down the trail. 
“That’s him, Keawe,” said the 
sheriff. “The fool! All he’s think- 
ing of now is Kamala. Well, they’l! 
come back this way pretty soon, 


and then we'll give them a surprise. 
See the lei he has made? He isn’t 
worrying a deuce of a lot.” 

“Poor chap!” said Jack. “This is 
beastly business, anyhow. The 
more I have of this, the less I like 
it. But I guess it has to be done. 
Well, I was talking of my little only 
love story. That ended badly, too, 
as you’li know. Now, after I had 
been there about six weeks, knock- 
ing about all over the mountains, I 
at last found the place. I had de- 
cided pretty well whereabout it was 
—where a couple of small gulches 
ran up into the mountain ridges, and 
I used to lie and watch the places 
with a field glass. One day I saw 
the thin blue smoke rise in a faint 
streak through the trees. I put in 
two more days and got everything 
pat. The still was in a little gulch 
high up by the ridge. The ridge 
was a narrow hog-back. Near it 
was a cave with quite a space in 
front of it. There the beggar lived. 

“When I found these things out, 
all there was left was to make the 
arrest. I told the native officers to 
be ready at midnight, so we could 
sneak up in the darkness and make 
the haul just at daybreak. Of course 
I'd have to go back to Honolulu 
when the business was pat; so in 
the evening I went over to Keola’s 
house to talk things over with her. 

“It was a fine night. Keola played 
the guitar and sang as usual. Then, 
as it grew late, I began to tell her 
that I must go away, and asked 
her would she go with me, and then 
—well, something I said made her 
ask me, or I really don’t know how 
it came about. Anyhow, before I 
knew it, I had told her all about 
the okolehao raid and my plans, 
and all that. The little girl seemed 
awfully agitated about it. ‘What will 
you do if he shoots?’ she asked. I 
told her in that case all we could 
do was to shoot back. ‘But he never 
hurt you. How can you be so 
wicked?’ she said. And then she 
began to cry and beg me not to 
go, or at all events to put off the 
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raid. And she cried harder and 
harder, and put her arms around my 
neck, and asked me not to go. I 
wish to God I hadn’t; but then, like 
the vain, pig-headed fool I was, I 
thought she was just worried that 
I might get popped, and I didn’t 
want her to imagine that I was 
afraid. Then when she saw it was 
no use, she all of a sudden grew 
calmer. Then she became loving and 
passionate, as I never had seen her 
before, for she was usually quite 
shy. At last, when [ left, she put 
her arms around my neck again and 
kissed me. Such a kiss a man only 
gets once in his life. It seemed to 
burn, long and tender and wild and 
passionate, all in one. And Il 
thought it was all a woman’s vague 
fears, but now—I understand. 
“Well, the raid started beautifully. 
I had four policemen with me, all 
natives. We tied our horses when it 


got too steep, and began to climb. 
At daybreak we were climbing along 
a hob-back ridge that ran in right 
angle with the one where the still 
was, and joined it just like the letter 


“T.” IT shall never forget that morn- 
ing. The sun was rising red over 
the mountain. The dew was glit- 
tering in the trees and ferns. The 
air was cold and fresh, so it felt 
good to take it in great big breaths. 
We were right on the ridge. It was 
sharp as a knife almost. Below us 
on both sides we could see down 
the slopes, covered with fern. Then 
further down was the light green 
ti, and popping up here and there 
were big ohias and even koa trees. 
We were climbing carefully along 
the narrow ridge. We all had rifles 
and they hampered us a good bit. 
The ferns grew right over the ridge, 
and we were creeping under them 
with the smell of the fresh sod in 
our nostrils and the wet, cold dew 
splashing against our foreheads as 
we shook it from the fern leaves. 
“We got quite close up to the 
place and took stops every now and 
then to look ahead. Suddenly I 
saw something white in front of 
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us, where the still was. It moved 
along the ridge and came closer to 
the platform outside the cave. There 
was a light mist rising from the 
valley, so the figure couldn’t be seen 
plainly. It was too tail for a goat, 
though; it must be a man. I got a 
bit excited and rose up above the 
ferns to look. I couldn’t have been 
up more than half a minute when 
bang! went a rifle-shot from in front 
of us and the zipp of a bullet as it 
ploughed the ferns and dirt just be- 
low us. In front of the cave a little 
puff of smoke showed where the 
shot came from. 

I raised my gun and took a good 
sight at the cave. It must have been 
about a thousand yards, so I really 
didn’t think of shooting, but the na- 
tive behind me said ‘too far,’ so I 
got mad. The white figure was then 
right by the cave, and made a 
fairly good mark in spite of the mist. 
So I aimed carefully and let go. I 
never made such a shot in my life, 
and it must have been the devil him- 
self who carried that bullet. I would 
cut off my right hand could I have 
missed that shot. 

“The white figure sank together 
and fell in a heap on the ledge. Then 
from the cave came the bang! bang! 
of a magazine rifle, and the zipp- 
zipp of the bullets ripping the ferns 
around us. I made three of my men 
crawl along the side of the ridge, 
away from where the fellow was. I 
and the fourth man crawled slowly 
on. We kept well under the ferns 
and hugged the ground closely, so 
the beggar shouldn’t see us. 

“Peeping through the ferns, I 
could see that a man had come out 
of the cave and was standing on the 
ledge with his rifle. Every now 
and then he would shoot at where 
he thought we were, but he couldn’t 
see us, and his shots were wild. 
When I got within about 400 yards 
I thought I’d try my luck, and pop- 
ped up carefully to take aim. The 
fellow must have had eyes like a 
lynx, for he saw me immediately 
and aimed at me. Just then one of 
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the policemen who had _ climbed 
along the side of the ridge, popped 
his head up within 200 yards of him. 
They had been climbing in safe 
cover and had gone quicker than I 
could. The policeman raised his 
gun over the ridge and shot the chap 
before he could pull at me. He fell 
right by the other one with his rifle 
clattering on the ledge. I crawled 
‘along carefully, because I didn’t 
know but that the beggar was sham- 
ming, and didn’t look above the ferns 
until I got right to the ledge. Then 
I made a rush, but it was not need- 
ed. The fellow was dead. But the 
other one in white—the one I shot— 
was a woman—it was Keola. 

“T stood as if I had been shot. I 
couldn’t grasp it all for a minute. 
Then the whole dreadful agony of 
it all burst upon me, and I threw 
myself down by the body. God 
knows I must have been like one in- 
sane. I thought she was dead—she 


lay so still, but when I talked to her 
and patted her head, and called her 
all the pet names I used to call her 
when we were together, then she 
opened her eyes and whispered: “Oh 


Jack!’ The blood had made a big 
blotch on her white holoku, where 
that infernal bullet had hit her. 
Right over the breast it was. She 
whispered something, but although 
I had my head right down to her lips 
I couldn’t understand. She didn’t 
seem to suffer any pain. Only she 
was very weak. 

“Well, we made a litter as best we 
could and bandaged her, and then 
we carried her down the mountain. 
It was an awful job. To carry her 
down the steep mountain side with- 
out hurting her was_ impossible. 
Every now and then the poor girl 
would groan, and then I would curse 
the men, although they did their 
very best. But they took it all quiet- 
ly, for they knew I was beside my- 
self, and I must have been. ‘That 
whole trip still stands to me as an 
uncanny sort of unreality. There 
they were carrying a dying girl 
down the mountain, and the blood 


was making a big, red blotch on her 
white dress, and I had shot her— 
and the girl was my Keola—my 
sweetheart Keola. The whole thing 
resounded in my head like a crazy 
jumble, .and I trudged along dully 
with my eyes on Keola, and the 
blood spot in the litter. 

“How we reached home and what 
the people said and did, or what I 
did, is still all a whirl to me. I found 
later, in the investigation, how the 
whole thing was. The qkolehao fel- 
low was Keola’s brother. He had 
always been a bag egg, and had end- 
ed his mad career with killing a man. 
He got away from the police, and 
as he was never seen since it was 
thought that he had managed to 
leave the country in some way. 
That’s why the identity of the oko- 
lehao-maker was a mystery. Noone 


thought it was he, because he was 


supposed to be away across the sea. 
And in all those five years his sis- 
ter Keola—my Keola—had been 
caring for him, managing to bring 
him all he needed, without being 
found out. Later on, when he 
started making okolehao, a friend of 
his had managed the sales for him 
on a ‘divide the pay’ basis, but these 
two were the only ones who knew. 

“Then I understood why Keola 
had been so queer that last evening 
when I told her that I wanted to 
hunt her brother. When she saw 
I was determined, she made up her 
mind to go ahead and warn him, 
and through the workings of fate 
she was just too late. 

“Well, Keola lived all that day. 
I stayed by her bed, and the natives 
didn’t worry me, for they under- 
stood. Only that old beach-comber, 
her father, tried to reproach me with 
a lot of senile fal-de-lal, but after 
he saw the way I took it, he let me 
alone. I was not to be bothered just 
then. I stayed by Keola’s side, 
while she lay there unconscious. 
Towards evening she seemed to 
sleep a little, and then, just as the 
sunset showed red among. the 
branches of the mango trees outside 
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the house, Keola woke up. She was 
a bit dazed at first, but she soon 
remembered everything. She did 
not know that her brother was dead, 
and she asked me about him. And 
I lied—I swore that he was alive, 
that he had escaped. She was a 
bit uncertain, but I swore it was 
the truth. It was perjury, but could 
I tell my dying sweetheart—whom 
I had shot—that I had caused the 
death of her brother also? No, 
Billy! That lie made my little girl’s 
last hours easier, and I am willing 
to take my punishment in hell for 
it, if that must be. 

“Then the sunset glow died be- 
hind the trees, and the moon rose 
over the mountains. Everything 
was still, except the breeze in man- 
go trees and the sound of the ocean 
—and I was alone with Keola. And 
everything was as it had been these 
many happy night before—only that 
Keola was dying—and I had killed 
her. And in these dying hours Ke- 
ola was sweet, as she was in life, 
only it seemed to me a supernatural 
sweetness that was awful bitter, 
just because it was so sweet, and I 
had lost it all. If it had not been 
for Keola that night, I think Id 
have—well, you kncw what I mean 
—but she was so tender and seemed 
to know how I felt, for she tried to 
make me forget all the agony. Then 
as the moonlight fell in through the 
wide windows she made me get the 
akulele (native guitar) and sing 
all the old songs we used to sing 
together. And she lay there and 
smiled to me, as I tried to sing with 
a lump in my throat, and the tears 
—yes, I’m not ashamed of it—the 
tears rolling down my cheeks. It 
was pretty sad singing, you can 
know. Then I ended up with this 
one: 


“Ever true and dear to you 
I will be,’ 


but she caught my hand and pulled 
my head close to her face—for she 
could only whisper: 


“*Jack,’ she said, ‘Jack, | am dy- 
ing. You know I am. And I am 
dying happy. I am your love, and I 
will always be. You will never for- 
get me, and when you go back to 
your haole girls and marry a white 
girl, 1 am your love and you—will 
never forget me.” 

“I tried to stop her from talking. 
God, it was true! I’ll never forget - 
her. But Keola was dying, and 
dying fast. She shaped her lips for 
a kiss, and as I placed mine 
against hers in one long, sweet kiss, 
Keola’s dying breath left her beauti- 
ful body—for when I raised my face 
from hers—Keola was dead.” 

Jack stopped and looked steadily 
out in the darkness. For a time the 
two men watched silently in the 
dark, quiet night in the stillness of 
the mountains, then both peered for- 
ward. 

Coming up the trail was Keawe, 
the okolehao maker, and Kamala, 
his sweetheart. The man walked 
carelessly along the trail. Around 
his black locks was a lei of sweet- 
smelling awapuhi, evidently brought 
him by the girl. The man had his 
arm around her waist, and as the 
two passed the hiding officers, he 
laughed to the girl and caressed 
her. Then the lovers disappeared 
farther up among the ferns. 

The watchers rose and followed 
carefully. After a few minutes a 
small opening in the ferns showed 
a sort of tunnel in the underbrush. 
Through this the men crawled, and 
at the end of it was the hidden place. 
The men, lying at the end of the 
tunnel, peered into a small gully. 
In the bottom of it trickled a little 
stream. Built over that stood the 
still. Near it were several barrels 
of ti-root mash and jugs for the 
liquor. A little higher up was a lit- 
tle grass hut. Keawe was showing 
his sweetheart a sample of his brew. 

“Look at this, Kamala. It is 
clear as the dew and makes the heart 
glad and warm. It will make our 
fortune, Kamala. See! I’m safe. 
No one can find me. No one except 
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you, and you must always find me.” 
The young native shook his long 
locks, put an arm around the girl’s 
neck, and laughed out into the quiet 
night. 
“All right now,” whispered 
sheriff. “When I say three, 


the 
we 
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make the rush—one 
Jack’s hand caught his arm. “No, 
Billy, not now. We know the place. 
Some other time will do as well. 
But don’t disturb them now. Look 
at the girl. They are happy. By 
God, Billy, I can’t do it now.” 








A SYMPHONY. IN SCARLET 





BY ELEANORE F. LEWYS 


ERE you ever in one of the 
W prettiest Shires in England 

on a moonlight night, out 
on the terrace of a_ picturesque 
country home, with its sloping vel- 
vety lawns overlooking its acres of 
wooded park lands; listening to the 
gurgling laugh of the little brook 
down there at the end of the rose 
garden; at peace with the world, 
and blissfully conscious that you 
are really quite popular with the 
whole house party, of which you 
constitute a guest, for the reason 
that you are not pretty enough to 
attract more than a small share of 
the men, and your wardrobe is not 
such as to cause envy on the part 
of the women? If not, you will fail 
to understand the mildly ecstatic 
state of Miss Hasting’s feelings, as 
she leaned back on the cushions of 
her comfortable garden chair, and 
gave herself up to a delicious, 
dreamy languor, born of the moon- 
light, the scent of roses, and the 
silence. 

But like all dreams, her’s was in- 
terrupted; some one stepped from 
the low windows of the drawing 
room out onto the terrace, and stood 
before her, hat in hand, hesitating 
a little before he placed a chair 
beside her. 

She did not need to look up at 
him, because she knew that it was 
Lesanoir. No one else could slip 
into seats with the easy, unobtrusive 
grace that Lesanoir had. 

“You think it beautiful.” He did 
not ask this, he affirmed it. “Af- 
ter the glorious scenery of your 
America it must seem a little tame. 
But there is something in English 
scenery that appeals to me more 
than the scenery of other lands; 
and it should also to you, if you 
are at all given to self-analysis. A 
nervous, highly-strung tempera- 


ment needs a soothing, not an in- 
spiring effect.” 

The girl looked up quickly: “Ner- 
vous, highly-strung, indeed!” 

But her companion went on calm: 
ly: “You remember Browning’s: 

“‘On such a night as this.’”’ 

As a rule, Kate abhorred poetry 
quoted. “Most people,” she said, 
“read poetry in a drowsy, sing-song 
way that, instead of putting her to 
sleep, had the opposite effect, and 
made her want to scream.” 

But now she listened with the 
consciousness that her pulses were 
strangely stirred, and that her eyes 
were full of tears. The moonlight 
was bright enough for the man to 
distinguish them, had he looked, 
and Kate impatiently shook off this 
softened mood. Her common sense 
told her that her companion was 
that superfluous article—a male 
flirt. He made her think somewhat 
of a vampire, preying on the life- 
blood of people’s emotions; a man 
of transient passions himself, yet 
forever striving to awaken, to cre- 
ate, and then blight the deeper 
soul-feelings of others. 

She could easily understand the 
influence he would have over a 
woman like little Mrs. Stanhope, for 
instance, but wondered that she 
herself would ever fall under the 
spell of his caressing manners, his 
deep eyes and musical voice 

Mrs. Stanhope was a small wo- 
man, hysterical, impulsive, who, 
behind her frivolous mask, seemed 
to send forth a perpetual question: 
“Where? Where?” A constant 
seeking, asking for what she knew 
not. The need of something to 
grasp and lean her poor, little, world 
weary soul on. 

Her husband was a big, easy-go- 
English Squire, who took great 
pride in his ancient wine-cellar, 
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blooded horses, and _ lastly, his 
pretty wife. His all content of life 
in general, and his sleepy, unemo- 
tional ‘nature, completly blinded 
him to many little incidents which 
would have aroused another man to 
speedy action. | 

“A well-matched pair,” Lesanoir 
had once said, with the quintessence 
of irony. 

Now, as Kate sat idly leaning 
back on her cushions gazing into the 
blossom-scented dusk, her usual 
good sense at war with the germ of 
sentimentalism that is implanted in 
every woman’s breast, a sudden de- 
termination awakened in her to 
meet this man with his own weap- 
ons, to stir whatever deeper feelings 
he had into action, and then to cast 
him aside, as one would a last sum- 
mer’s gown, that has_ served its 
purpose. 

She started as Lesanoir leaned 
over and touched her hand softly. 
“T am jealous of your thoughts,” 
he said caressingly. 

The girl’s figure stiffened, and 
then quite suddenly she burst into 
a ringing laugh, genuine girl’s 
laughter, a parting of red lips over 
white teeth, her head thrown back, 
eyes half-closed, her whole face 
lighted up with the enjoyment of it. 
She was so utterly unlike every 
other woman he had met that it 
was only natural she should create 
an ititerest in Lesanoir, that he did 
not think himself capable of. Even 
her laugh, real, whole-souled, noth- 
ing affected in it, was a novel ex- 
perience to him. 

He found himself gazing at her, 
not as he usually looked at women 
(the pretty ones), as if they were 
pictures finished and tinted for his 
approbation, but as if she was 
really another soul—perhaps?— 
with a mind back of whatever flesh- 
ly charms she possessed. 

But she was still laughing. Not 
at him, surely? 

“T was just thinking,” she began, 
lightly, “that we all have dual na- 
tures. I] am a mixture of a Kid and 


’ 


an old Lady. The ‘Kid’ wants to 
climb trees, and flirt, and be naughty 
generally, and the ‘Old Lady’ has 
to sit on her. The ‘Old Lady’ 
thinks that anything not strictly 
conventional and aiscreet, never 
pays in the long run. I suppose,” 
with a sigh, “the ‘Old Lady’ will 
win out in the end. She always 
puts up the toughest fight. And 
yet, after you realize that nothing 
lasts, that we are only little grains 
of sand on the shore, that the great 
tide washes in and out at its pleas- 
ure, that the wind tosses where it 
will, why, then, what does it matter, 
anyway?” 

She looked up at him with a lit- 
tle, half-pathetic, wholly alluring 
smile. 

Lesanoir leaned forward breath- 
lessly. “Be the ‘Kid’ to-night,” he 
said. 

The girl started from her chair 
and fled to the low French windows, 
that led into the drawing room. She 
stood there a moment, the glow of 
the lights inside shining on her 
wind-tossed hair, the soft draperies 
of her dress clinging around her 
feet. Was that a small hand blow- 
ing an airy kiss, or was it only an 
hallucination, the offspring of the 
moonlight, and the strange spell 
that seemed to have fallen upon the 
man f 

* * * * 

“A musician,” remarked the Pro- 
fessor, one cool October noon as 
the guests of the Kent house were 
dawdling around the great fire-place 
of the drawing-room, waiting impa- 
tiently for Lesanoir, (who, know- 
ing full well the pleasure he could 
dispense from his slim finger-tips, 
tantalizingly withheld it, to be the 
more appreciated), “does not real- 
ize his power, or this world would 
be more topsy-turvy than it is. 
Talk about hypnotists! They would 
not ‘be in it’ did the former know 
themselves.” 

The Professor was one of the 
lions of the Kent Manor house-party 
He had spent several years in In- 
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dia, and it was rumored that he 
was no amateur in experiments in 
the Black Art. The climate of that 
country had tanned his skin to the 
color of old parchment, but the un- 
interestingness of his face was re- 
deemed by two luminous, and yet 
velvety brown eyes, that lit up when 
he became excited (as he usually did 
in an argument) like two. darkly 
bright stars. These eyes, however, 
were, as a rule, hid behind blue 
glasses. Perhaps, seeing so much 
into the petty lives of those around 
him had wearied them, and their 
owner felt the advisability of fre- 
quent rests. 

“Every living thing has its key- 
note,” he went on seriously. (The 
listeners, convinced that the Pro- 
fessor was astride one of his par- 
ticular hobbies, settled themselves 
for comfortable attention. Only lit- 
tle Mrs. Stanhope smothered a tiny 
yawn behind her great black fan. 
“Yes, more, every inanimate as well 
as animate thing. Discover the 
key-note of a_ steel-ribbed sky- 
scraper, and it is as a house of 
cards in your hands!” 

The women looked incredulous. 
The men smiled covertly. 

The Professor’s eyes gleamed and 
scintillated, and his voice rose an- 
grily. 

“Oh, you must have facts,” he 
sneered. “Your small imaginations 
cannot grasp an unproved thought! 
You have not heard, then, of the 
experience of a party who were 
climbing the Rocky Mountains? In- 
spired by the wonderful scenery, 
one of them commenced to recite 
Tennyson’s ‘Bugle.’ She had hardly 
reached the second verse when 
they were startled by a terrific 
crashing sound, and a huge boulder, 
whose key-note had responded to 
some vibration in the elocutionist’s 
voice, went flying down the preci- 
pice, just escaping the person who 
had inadvertently started it from the 
position it had held for centuries. 
And how much more can music in- 
fluence than merely an inharmoni- 


ous noise? There is protection in 
the fact, however, that to accom- 
plish one’s purpose, the receiver 
must be tuned up to the same key 
as the transmitter. Opposing forces 
could avert the vibrations from 
their intended path, also, and at 
best a key-note is only struck at 
random. 

Even with the irritation of “Just 
a coincidence!” from the men, the 
speaker ceased as suddenly as he 
had begun. There was a slight stir 
of the heavy portieres dividing the 
drawing-room from the  music- 
room, and Lesanoir sauntered in. 
Fresh as a boy after his brisk walk 
in the early autumn air, his face 
seemed to reflect a_ self-satisfied, 
conscience-clear soul, at peace with 
his fellow-creatures in general, and 
his manner charming as_ usual, 
ready to please, “at your service.” 

There was none of the usual af- 
fectation about this man, no untidy 
love-locks hanging around his neck, 
no carelessness of dress, nor Wag- 
nerian collar and tie. Instead, he 
was always attired in quiet, good 
taste, with a skin that showed the 
flow of healthy blood, with bright, 
clear eyes,a strong, clean mouth, 
and with closely-clipped dark hair 
that revealed the shapely contour 
of his head. 

Now, after his graceful bow, he 
immediately went to the piano and 
seated himself. 

“You see,” he cried, turning 
around to look at his audience 
laughingly, “I know just what you 
are waiting for. But you will wait 
a little longer. I must have an in- 
spiration.” 

His eyes sought some one in the 
room, and finding her, rested there 
for half a second. Miss Hastings 
blushed. 

For such a small woman, Mrs. 
Stanhope could certainly appear 
very fierce. Her arched brows met 
in a frown; her white teeth gripped 
her red lips. “I always thought 
she pinched her feet!” muttered 
Mrs. Burnes-Johnson to Mrs. Wall- 
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ingford, “and now I am sure of it. 
Such ridiculously small shoes!” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Stanhope, 
leaning over and _ touching his 
wife’s wrist with one fat, red hand, 
“I told you not to eat that deviled 
crab for luncheon!” 

Then, in the silence that ensued, 
a little belated white butterfly flut- 
tered in at the half open window 
and hovered over a bowl of late- 
blooming carnations on the piano. 
Lesanoir smiled, and began to play 
ee 

A shudder of wind among the 
half-naked trees that trembled in 
the gust, and disheartedly drop 
their last few leaves—a rippling stir 
of waves over the deserted pond, a 
warning tremor of sound in the 
wind’s voice—the promise of a 
storm in the grayness of the lower- 
ing clouds—the dank foreshadow- 
ing of wintry days to come, the 
farewell of summer! 

A last shiver of frail life. 


poor little dead white wings! 
* * * * 


Ah, 


With one arched foot thrust 
from among her ruffled skirts, Miss 
Hastings was frankly admiring her 
new patent kid slippers, in the long 
mirror of the ball-room, and con- 
gratulating herself that whatever 
points of beauty she lacked in her 
face, she certainly possessed pretty 
feet, when the voice of Lesanoir, 
coming from the opposite side of the 
hall, broke into her thoughts. 

“Why not try them in a waltz?” 
he asked laughing. Then: “May I 
have the pleasure. 

He had crossed the room in a 
second, and stood bowing before 
her with mock formality. “But the 
music?” inquired Kate. 

“We can imagine that - one of 
Strauss’s sensuous, yet pensive 
waltzes is being played. Imagina- 
tion is the mother of Pleasure, you 
know. Real enjoyment is never ex- 
perienced—it is only anticipated. 
And anticipation and imagination 
are one and the same.” 

He had placed his arm around 


her and was gliding over the floor 
before she had a chance to answer 
him. Lesanoir always took for 
granted the consummation of his 
wishes. 

For awhile the soft swirl of her 
skirts, the slip of their feet over 
the polished wood, and the heavy 
beating of their hearts, were the 
only sounds in the vast, echoing 
ballroom. 


Then a faint, barely perceptible 
strain of melody, like the music 
we hear in dreams, floated through 
the quiet room and pulsed itself to 
their rhythmical, flying footsteps 
in a dreamy waltz measure. 


Kate raised startled eyes to her 
partner’s face, but he only smiled, 
and drew her closer to him. Miss 
Hasting’s usually well-behaved 
heart was going at the pace of a 
racer’s, and for the first time in 
her twenty-eight summers she real- 
ized that virtue is not a sterling 
principle of some women’s tharac- 
ters, but simply an accident. 


Suddenly she paused and drew 
herself from his arm. Standing by 
one of the long windows near the 
group of palms behind which the 
orchestra was wont to conceal at 
the famous Kent dances, was Mrs. 
Stanhope, pale as death, her eyes 
like dark, burning coals, her hands 
clenched at her sides, watching the 
two dancers with the unwavering 
gaze of a tiger ready to spring! 


For a moment the three stood as 
it spell-bound. Then the man, 
whose _ self-possession seemed to 
have deserted him for the while, ad- 
vanced to Mrs, Stanhope smiling- 
ly, and held out his hand. 

“We are trying the new slippers 
for to-night’s hop,” he said, in a 
cordial, conversational manner, as 
if the woman before him was no 
more to him than other of the 
household who had chanced by, 
“and they answer their purpose very 
well, do they not, Miss Hastings?” 
And he turned to her, and smiled 
again. “And now,” he continued, 
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“let me take you both to the draw- 
ing room, as this great barn of a 
place is rather draughty.” 

He offered his arm to each of 
the women, but Kate had suddenly 
become very much interested in a 
large picture of Greuze’s “Inno- 
cence,” and evidently did not hear 
him. Mrs. Stanhope, however, 
drew nearer to Lesanoir, and 
grasped his arm with tense white 
fingers. 

“You have discovered a new play- 
thing, have you not?” she asked air- 
ily, but her trembling lips spoke of 
the control she had to put upon her- 
self. ‘Really, you are insatiable, 
Arnold! But remember that the 
old toy must be got rid of first. It 
will not bear patching up and pass- 
ing on to some one else.” Her 
voice ended in a little, hysterical 
laugh. 

Arnold frowned slightly. “My 
dear Leslie, you speak in riddles. 
I am very anxious to know what 
you are to wear to-night, that I 
may choose your flowers to harmon- 
ize.” Then he said in a lower tone: 
“For God’s sake, Leslie, at least be 
original in your speeches. Are we 
the characters of some yellow-cov- 
ered French novel?” 

He glanced around apprehensive- 
ly, and finding that Miss Hastings 
had vanished, pressed Mrs. Stan- 
hope’s fluffy head against his shoul- 
der. “You are tired.” 

“T am not going to the dance to- 
night,’ said the woman dreamily, 
with the dazed, powerless manner 
of a bird fascinated by a snake, “I 
feel as if I—would never dance 
again. My heart,” she pressed one 
tiny hand against her side, “is like 
a stone.” 

Lesanoir drew the pathetic little 
hand through his arm, -and led the 
way to the music room. “Let me 
play to you,” he said softly, “you 
are excited, and my music will 
soothe you, little foolish girl.” 

There was a small gathering in 
the apartment when they reached 
it, and Miss Hastings was there be- 


fore them. The rest of the guests 
thought Mrs. Stanhope’s compan- 
ion looked unusually brilliant, as he 
sauntered to the piano with the air 
of one whose performance is ever 
welcome. And yet, his manner had 
nothing ostentatious about it. He 
flung one rebellious lock of black 
hair from his forehead, laughed a 
little, caressed the keys noiselessly 
a moment, and then began to play. 
Kate, whose gaze had been fixed 
upon the ground—some way she 
did not care to meet his eyes just 
now—found her glance at last wan- 
dering against her will to his clean- 
cut profile. His half-modestly tri- 
umphant appearance had changed, 
and with it his playing. 

His thin, curved lips were pressed 
together almost savagely; his eyes, 
bright, intense, glowing with the 
fire of genius, were fixed before him 
on some vision of his own conjur- 
ing. There was a tenseness, a de- 
termination to conquer, to bring 
about some desired end, pervading 
his whole being. His hands obeyed 
tirelessly the grim purpose of his 
soul, 

The strange symphony he impro- 
vised had no. beginning. His fin- 
gers glided into the melody of it, as 
if it was a broken thread of prob- 
lems that he was only taking up 
again to puzzle over, to untangle. 

What was Life? And more, what 
was Death? Why did God implant 
the germs of passion in our natures, 
and then cry: “Thou shalt not!” 
Why? Why? 

And through it all a persistent, 
wailing note, a voice groping in the 
dark; a spirit searching for its cre- 
ator; insistent, sad and lonely as 
the plaint of a night-birfd whirring 
through the shadowy trees; the cry 
of a lost soul! 

Slowly the form at the instrument 
relaxed. The playing finished with 
no awe-inspiring chords; it only 
trailed off into silence. There was 
no end to the phantasy, as there 
had been no beginning. The vain 
questioning that had predominated 
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was only quieted for a little space! 

There was a breathless hush in 
the room for a moment. The drowsy 
hum of bees among the lavender 
outside stirred the air. The voices 
of the gardeners could be heard 
disputing over the placing of cer- 
tain flowers. The five o’clock gong 
rang for high tea, and still the si- 
lence was unbroken. Then came 
a woman’s exclamation. 

Kate had hurriedly arisen and 
was bending over the divan near 


the fire-place with a white face and 
horror-stricken eyes. For leaning 
back among the soft cushions, a 
gray pallor on her delicate features, 
her lips parted, just showing the 
glint of her white teeth between, 
was Mrs. Stanhope, both small 
hands pressed tightly against 
her heart, crushing the bunch of 
jasmine and ferns that she wore, as 
if to ease some sudden pain—poor 
little lifeless white hands! 





CRYPSIS 





BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


The random pictures of his pen 
Were veiled to every passing eye, 
And, like the ghosts of maids and men, 
Unseen, unheard, they floated by. 


Like late-hung masterpieces skied, 

They molded on the walls of Chance— 
Till one went by who clarified 

The cryptic symbols with a glance! 


He shed a light on lilt and line; 
And all the heedless turned to bless 
That mind whose misty quarantine 
Had stayed his revel of success. 


And lavishly of tardy Fame, 

And Honor, and Renown they gave— 
Gave to the relic of his Name, 

And carved them on his granite grave! 
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Fishing for Muscalonge on the Mississippi 





ODD THINGS WHICH LIVE IN THE SEA 





BY E. R. MILLER 


“There is no great and no small 
To the soul that marketh all.” 


‘HE odd and interesting things 
which can be gathered on the 
sea-beach when the tide is 

out, are a never ending source of de- 
light to those so fortunate as to 
pass at least a portion of the year 
en the coast. It is then that one 
can see and study living forms so 
curious that their place in the ani- 
mal world would be questioned but 
for close observation and research, 


proving beyond a doubt that they- 


eat and breathe and reproduce their 
kind according to set and unchang- 
ing laws. 

I recall how once, miscalculating 
the time of the tide, I returned from 
a beach some distance from where 
I was stopping, empty-handed, save 
for what I supposed was a bunch 
of tubular roots of a water plant. 
I took apart the potato like growths, 
and a yellowish fluid exuded; a cut 
disclosed unmistakable signs of ani- 
mal life. Later I learned that I had 
found a colony of tunicates, and 
that they were thus named because 
each animal is encased in a tunic en- 
tirely separate from the body, ex- 
cepting where the mouth and anus 
are caught at the openings. 

The tunics in this instance close- 
ly resembled the skin on the tuber 
roots of dahlias, but in some spe- 
cies they are leathery or gelatin- 
ous and may be translucent or trans- 
parent. 

Because of the close crowding 
each individual was very irregular 
in form, with two chimney-like pro- 
tuberances. At the end of one of 
these was the mouth, by means of 
which the tunicate sucked in water 
containing its food supply, and at 
the other end was the anus through 
the red lips of which I observed 
minute yellow globules exuding. 


The microscope confirmed this be- 
lief that the globules were eggs, and 
that therefore these were tunicates 
which did not develop the embryo 
within the body as do some species. 
Before the larvial period of the ani- 
mal was studied it was classed as 
a mollusk, and not until recent years 
was it ascertained to be a vertibrate, 
although the most degenerate of the 
alliance. 

In its baby days, it swims like a 
tadpole, and has a rudimentary back 
bone, nerve cord, brain, digestive 
system, tail, eyes and ears. But as 
it nears maturity these higher func- 
tions break down, or are absorbed 
or lost, the animal attaching itself 
to some object by means of sucking 
disks, and there it may remain sta- 
tionary for life, as one of a colony 
or it may float as an independent, 
solitary individual. 

Many of the tunicates are highly 
phosphorescent, but never contain 
hard tissues. For this reason no 
fossils are found. 

The marine hydroid is another de- 
ceptive animal growth. On account 

of its fine-branched appearance it 
is frequently gathered as sea moss. 
The stems enveloped in a sheathe 
give rise to two kinds of hydranths, 
closely resembling flowers. The one 
bears petal-like tentacles which 
gather and digest the food, while 
the other, elongated buds, are the 
reproductive parts. From these es- 
cape, when ripe, the young “Me- 
dussae,” commonly called jelly fish. 
The eggs from these hatch into the 
free swimming planulae,. which 
eventually attach themselves to a 
support, and by branching and bud- 
ding, each planula begins a hy- 
droid colony. 

At spawning season the Medus- 
sae are said to take on most brilliant 
tints. Frequently in summer great 
numbers of the fish can be seen 
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swimming close to the surface. They 
are phosphorescent, especially <o 
when irritated, and all are provided 
with stinging cells for defense and 
offense. They can usually be gath- 
ered on a quiet evening by dipping 
with a surface net.. If some are 
carried home, in sea water, and 
placed in glass tumblers, they will 
prove an interesting study. 

The delicacy of the “umbrella” 
tentacles, hanging stomach, etc., 
will then be apparent, and one is 
not surprised that so exquisite a 
part belongs to the flower-like hy- 
droid. 

Still another animal resembling 
a vegetable is the sea cucumber, and 
may be found when the tide is low, 
with its body buried, its round face 
wreathed with tentacles alone being 
visible, and these, if disturbed, will 
be quickly withdrawn by, powerful 
action, into the stomach, literally 
turned inside out like a stocking, 
and if a specimen is dissected the 
head and long neck are found to 
occupy a fair portion of the body 
cavity. The skin of the “cucumber” 
is leathery in texture, very tough 
and showing under the microscope 
a spatter work of hard calcareous 
particles or plates. These are for 
its surface protection, and are ex- 
quisite in design, varying in form 
according to the species examined. 

The animal lays eggs and the 
young are very unlike the parent, 
being a wee free swimming auri- 
culariae. 

Then there are the star fishes 
clinging for dear life to some sup- 
port. If one can induce them to 
iet go, they will double up and pre- 
vent if possible becoming good speci- 
mens. Howéver, when placed on 
the sand and left for a time they 
will straighten out and try to crawl 
away. Quickly immerse those de- 
sired in a previously prepared solu- 
tion of alcohol and formaldehyde. 
This bath will enable you to dry 
the fish with better results, preserv- 
ing the form and greatly lessening 
the odor. 


The sea urchins with their spined 
and bristling shells can usually be 
found at the edge of low tide among 
sea weed and in sheltered places. 
I was surprised when [| learned that 
the exquisite lace embossed flat- 
tened ball sold by every dealer in 
sea-side curios is the cleaned shell 
of this animal. The rows of fine 
openings on the shells indicate the 
location of the feet, while the raised 
disks mark the attachment of the 
spines, by means of a regular ball 
and socket joint. 

A pyramid of white teeth extend 
from the center of the flattened side 
of the urchin and here is encoun- 
tered, the first indication of dentine 
in the animal kingdom. If the shell 
is broken away these teeth are seen 
to be set in an equal number of 
bones. This entire structure has 
been named “Aristotle’s Lantern.” 

While walking on the beach one 
is always finding bits of wood thor- 
oughly perforated by tubular exca- 
vations varying in diameter from a 
pin head to a ten-cent piece. Usually 
the passageways are empty, but oc- 
casionally a small worm is found 
within its white casing, the toredo, 
a mollusk whose ravages upon ships 
and docks along the Atlantic and 
especially the Pacific Coasts is caus- 
ing so vast an expenditure of money 
and thought in the hope of finding 
some means of controlling its rapid 
and disastrous work. 

There may also be a very differ- 
ent worm living in one of the tubes 
which will vomit out and quickly 
withdraw its stomach and wave its 
short tentacles at you and wriggle 
its many-footed body until you are 
more than glad to allow it to depart. 
It, however, was an interloper and 
had appropriated the home so labor- 
iously excavated by another, 
rather than construct one for itself 
as do the “Terribella” and “Serpu- 
la.” The former worm lives in a 
tube of hard, skin-like texture, the 
material of which is secreted by the 
animal, and it may be found attached 
to a stone or piece of wood. 
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The “Terribella” has a wreathe 
of tentacles about its head and ex- 
tends them in search of food, quickly 
withdrawing into its home if alarm- 
ed. More interesting to me are the 
tube shelters of the “Serpula.” They 
look like a twisted, snarled bunch 
of fossil worms. My first view of 
an inhabitant was when one reached 
out a dainty little rose and cream 
striped morning glory from a fresh- 
ly gathered specimen.. I held my 
breath. What would come next? 
There was the flower, even to a 
seed capsule and a rose red stem, 
and around it began to appear fine, 
thread-like feelers of the same color. 
Then came another morning glory, 
much lighter in tint, and more ten- 
tacles. No doubt the worm was as 
surprised at its surroundings as was 
I at its appearance. I touched the 
blossoms, and instantly one with- 
drew, and then the tentacles and 
then the other morning glory which 
I found fitted perfectly into the 
round opening of the shell. 

It was the “operculum” or door. 
Soon from the other openings ap- 
peared wee striped flowers. Appar- 
ently some instinct has apprised the 
colony of its removal from its native 
habitat. 

Speaking of sea flowers reminds 
me of the anemones which were rec- 
ognized as animals over two thou- 
sand years ago. They live a sta- 
tionary life, usually in some swift 
current which brings to them a sup- 
ply of food; this they suck in greed- 
ily and by its absorption are nour- 
ished. However, they can move 
from place to place by means of a 


basal disk or foot. 

Some anemones are twenty inches 
in diameter. They inflate the body 
with water and then expel it 
through the mouth and tentacles. 
These are numerous and can be ex- 
tended or withdrawn at will. Be- 
cause of rapid growth, the anemones 
like caterpillars frequently change 
their skins. They possess stinging 
cells, as do the hydroids, and by the 
detachment of a small piece from 
the pedal disk they may multiply 
themselves. This is also accom- 
plished by budding and by eggs. An 
instance is cited where an anemone 
lived in captivity for six years. Eggs 
from its young hatched at the end 
of two months. Therefore increase 
is rapid with these many and deli- 
cately colored living flowers, which 
can be found with but little effort, 
as they are never in deep water. 

Oh, the harvest of beautiful, rare 
and ‘curious things which the beach 
yields when the tide is out. Lovely 
white butterfly shells from the back 
of some long-dead chiton, sea weeds 
of yellow and red and green, and 
possibly crawling upon them the 
“marine geometer,” holding itself 
very stiff or measuring off distances 
just as do the terrestrial ones. And 
everywhere on the northern coast 
great colonies of the acorn barnacle, 
each in its tightly-closed box. But 
watch when again the water begins 
to flow over their localities. See 
how the lids open and the dainty 
fringe of fingers reach forth for food 
as if realizing the importance of 
the adage: “Time and tide wait for 








THE GHOST OF THE FOXHALL 
A Mystery of the Sea 





BY LOYOLA L. MILLS, U. S. A. 


“First rise after very low, indicates 
a stronger blow; 

June, too soon, July, stand by; Au- 

gust, look out you must; 

September, remember; October, all 
over.” 


of the hurricanes of the West 

India Islands, a _ proverb 
known by heart by all those who 
have seen these revolving storms go 
sweeping by, leaving death and des- 
olation in their wake. “September, 
remember,” said Captain Thomas, 
of the British tramp Foxhall, slowly 
to himself, as on September 8th, 
late in the afternoon he was nearing 
the Windward Fassage, en route 
from Cape Town to Galveston. 
“Wonder if we'll make it this time 
without a blow,” he mused, looking 
toward the southeast, where a 
cloud bank was rising, around which 
at short intervals played flashes of 
lightning. “Doesn’t look very good 
for this time o’ year, eh! Mr. Mun- 
son?” he said, addressing his first 
officer, at the same time pointing to 
the southeast. “Is everything on 
deck secured?” 

“Yes, sir,” the mate replied; “the 
bos’n just reported everything 
doubly lashed.” 

Darkness falls rapidly in the 
tropics, and in a short time after 
the sun sank from sight the Fox- 
hall was wrapped in inky darkness, 
which more clearly revealed the 
flashes of lightning from the south- 
east. “Keep her west by nor’ till 
seven bells, then let her go nor’ nor’ 
west,” said the skipper as he started 
below to answer the summons of 
the dinner bell. His foot was on 
the first step of the ladder. leading 
to the deck below, when—swish! 
something about the size of a po- 
tato shot past his ear, then, spat! 
something cold and clammy struck 
him full in the face. 


Tote runs the sailor’s proverb 


While Captain Thomas was try- 
ing to figure out what had _ struck 
him, Mr. Munson, on the other end 
of the bridge was yelling: “Get out, 
you beast, get out—le’ go my ear! 
le’ go.” “What is it?” sang out the 
Captain; “Jersey mosquitoes?” 
“No, it’s bats,” said Munson. “Look 
here, this one was trying to make 
a nest in my ear.” “Where did 
they come from?” asked the skipper, 
savagely eyeing the creature. “From 
the islands, replied the first mate; 
“they are gettin’ away from a hur- 
ricane. They’re a sure sign of a 
blow,” he continued, “a sure sign. 
I’ve navigated these parts nigh on 
to twenty years, and never knew it 
to fail. If we don’t see some fun 
to-night, then I miss my guess.” The 
mate was right. Before six bells 
in the first watch the storm broke 


‘with all the fury of its kind, lashing 


the sea into a yeasty foam. For a 
while it looked as if the ship could 
not stand the strain; she pitched and 
rolled, shaking herself clear of one 
sea, only to struggle with a bigger 
one. By skillful handling and the 
use of oil a catastrophe was averted. 
So next morning found the Foxhall 
weather beaten but able to proceed. 
Early on the morning of the ninth 
Rebecca Shoal light was made on 
the starboard beam, distant ten 
miles. The departure was taken, 
and the course set, across the Gulf 
of Mexico for Galveston. ‘We 
ought to pick up the Bolivar Point 
Light at three o’clock in the morn- 
ning,” said the skipper, emerging 
from the chart house, where he had 
been figuring out the course and 
distance. “Will you run right in, 
sir, or lay to till daylight?” asked 
Mr. Munson. “Lay to,” laughed 
the skipper; “lay to off Galveston? 
Why I know that harbor as well 
as I know the streets of Glasgow! 
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No, sir-ee! We'll be past the health 
officer before sunrise.” 

If Captain Thomas had only 
known what the next twenty-four 
hours would reveal and the sight 
that awaited them in Galveston, he 
would not have been so confident of 
an early arrival. At three bells 
(one-thirty) in the mid-watch the 
captain was called according to his 
orders. He awoke with a start. He 
had been dreaming of ghosts, and 
gave a sigh of relief to find it was 
enly a dream. Coming on deck the 
cool sea breeze thoroughly awak- 
ened him, but try as he would he 
could not shake off the nervous feel- 
ing caused by his dream. The creak- 
ing of a derrick block caused him 
to shudder visibly. “Have that 
block secured, sir,” he said to the 
ofhcer of the watch. The officer 
looked surprised. The “Old Man” 
had never been so particular before. 
A seaman with a rope yarn soon 
silenced the block, but the captain’s 
nervousness increased. At the time 
calculated for Bolivar Point Light 
to be seen, all hands were trying 
to pierce the darkness ahead. Seven 
bells were struck and no light in 
sight. The “old man” was pacing 
the bridge like a caged tiger, stop- 
ping at every turn to peer with his 
night glasses into the gloom. “Mind 
your helm, there!” he yelled to the 
man at the wheel who had let her 
run. off half a point. “Keep her 
steady.” Turning suddenly, he 
asked the officer of the watch if 
the search-light was ready. “All 
ready, sir,” the officer replied. “Have 
it turned on, then,” he said. “Aye, 
aye, sir,” said the officer, repeating 
the order to the electrician, who was 
stationed to operate it. The cur- 
rent was switched on, and the in- 
strument began to click, as the car- 
bons automatically came together ; 
then, with a swishing sound, a beam 
of light shot out across the water. 
The air was misty, causing the fin- 
ger of light to reveal grotesquely the 
night birds, as they circled and ca- 
reened in its wake. Every eye was 
expectantly following the path of 


light, when suddenly the captain 
cried: “Look! My God! do you see 
that? Back her! Back her! For 
God’s sake, back her!” he shouted. 
The third mate pulled the handle 
of the telegraph back, to which sig- 
nal the engines promptly respond- 
ed. “Does anybody see it?” hoarse- 
iy whispered the skipper, pointing a 
shaking finger at the ghost. For a 
ghost it was, floating lightly on the 
air in the beam of light, its long 
arms waving frantically, as if to 
warn them back. Once it vanished, 
then re-appeared, gesticulating more 
frantically than before; then disap- 
peared, and was seen no more. 
Every one saw it and felt fear in 
his bones. The next instant the 
ship struck, and ground her nose in 
the sand. But the engines were do- 
ing their work, and she backed off, 
rolling deeply in the ground swell. 
She continued backing until well 
clear, when the anchor was let go. 

“Here is the ghost, captain;” ex- 
claimed the electrician who had 
been operating the _ search-light, 
holding up a badly scorched bat by 
the wing. It had found its way in- 
to the search-light during the 
shower of bats off the Windward 
Passage. When the current was 
turned on its shadow projected on 
the beam of light, producing the ap- 
parition that scared all hands out of 
a year’s growth, but saved the ship 
from sure destruction. Bolivar 
Point light, as well as the whole 
city of Galveston had been de- 
stroyed by the hurricane of Sep- 


‘ tember eighth, in which thousands 


of lives and millions of dollars in 
property, had been lost, and had it 
not been for the timely intervention 
of a harmless insect eater, the crew 
of the “Foxhall” would have been 
added to the list of the missing. 
Under a glass case in the cantain’s 
cabin visitors to the “Foxhall” are 
to-day shown a fine specimen of the 
West Indian bat, mounted with all 
the care of the taxidermist’s art, and 
ii its fur is a little scorched, that 
fact only adds to the estimation in 
which it is held by all on board. 





THE REPUBLIC 


OF PANAMA 





BY EDWIN MOXEY, Law 


HE birth of a new State is 
always a matter of interest 
from the standpoint of inter- 
national law, as well as from the 
standpoint of politics. The degree 
of interest, however, varies with 
the circumstances of birth and im- 
portance of the new State. The cir- 
cumstances in the present case are 
of unusual interest because of their’ 
departure from the slow and pro- 
saic course of events ordinarily ex- 
pected in the process of State-build- 
ing. Nor is the new State an unim- 
portant one. For, notwithstanding 
its territorial smallness, its location 
endows it with a wealth of import- 
ance to the whole commercial world. 
As the attitude of the United 
States toward the new’ Republic 
has occasioned no small amount of 
criticism, though nowhere has this 
criticism been so virulent as in the 
United States Senate, it is fitting 
that we study soberly the action 
of our Government from the stand- 
point of international law. These 
critics insist that the United States 
fomented the revolution upon the 
Isthmus, recognized the Republic 
of Panama prematurely, disregard- 
ed our obligations to Colombia un- 
der the treaty of 1846, and that the 
President and Senate are attempting 
under the treaty-making power to 
usurp powers which properly belong 
to the House. As to the first of 
these, there is no evidence that the 
administration did anything to fo- 
ment trouble upon the Isthmus. 
The accusation rests entirely upon 
supposition. If the revolution could 
be accounted for upon no_ other 
ground than the theory of guilty 
co-operation upon the part of the 
United States, the above supposi- 
tion would have a logical basis upon 
which to rest. 
But no such explanation is nec- 


-some degree of self-interest. 
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essiry in order to explain the facts. 
There was ample incentive to revolt, 
apart from any outside interference. 
The people of the Isthmus had 
never derived any very substantial 
benefit from their political connec- 
tion with Colombia. Only about 
one-tenth of the revenues collected 
from them were spent for their bene- 
fit, and what protection they re- 
ceived they received from the 
United States. To be thus used as 
a political asset for the benefit of a 
knot of corrupt politicians at Bogota 
was certainly not well calculated 
to strengthen their feeling of alle- 
giance. 

Viewed in the light of Colombia’s 
past indifference toward the wel- 
fare of her Isthmian provinces, it 
seems entirely natural that~ when 
their interests were selfishly sacri- 
ficed and their reasonable hopes 
blighted by the political narrowness 
which rejected the Hay-Herran 
Treaty, the people of the Isthmus 
should have done exactly what they 
did, viz: dissolve the political bond 
which kept them from rendering the 
service and reaping the benefit 
which God and nature intended they 
should. It is an injustice not to con- 
cede to those people, situated upon 
the world’s highway of commerce, 
some degree of intelligence and 
Not 
to have manifested a determination 
that this great natural resource, due 
to their situation, be used to their 
own and the benefit of mankind, 
rather than senselessly wasted, 
would have been unmistakable evi- 
dence of an imperative need for the 
appointment of a commission of lun- 
acy. But conceding to them some 
intelligence and ordinary interests, 
it is not difficult to understand how 
ten million dollars, plus a yearly in- 
come in cash, plus the immense 
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benefit to be derived from the canal, 
would be attractive to them 
whether it was to Colombia or not. 

Nor were the prospects of success 
such as to render the revolution a 
hopeless one, irrespective of any 
outside aid. For Colombia has 
practically no navy and the territory 
of Panama is well-nigh inaccessible 
from the Colombian mainland. And 
as the Colombian Government was 
substantially bankrupt, her powers 
of coercion were exceedingly limit- 
ed, because at the present time 
money is almost absolutely neces- 
sary in order to wage war effective- 
ly. Furthermore, we must not for- 
get that Panama could reasonably 
have expected aid from Venezuela, 
if aid were needed. Under these 
circumstances, it cannot be said 
that the unlikelihood of their suc- 
cess was such as to deter them from 
declaring their independence. . 

If, then, the administration was 
not guilty of fomenting the revolu- 
tion, is it guilty of an offense by 
reason of its early recognition of the 
existence of a de facto Government 
and later of the independence of 
Panama? The recognition of a de 
facto Government is simply an ex- 
pression of judgment as to the ex- 
istence of a fact. And as the people 
of the Isthmus were in complete 
control of all the machinery of Gov- 
ernment, there is little, if any room, 
for difference of opinion as to: the 
existence of the fact. It is indeed 
difficult to see how an honest doubt 
could arise with reference to this, 
since ‘at the time when the adminis- 
tration recognized the existence of 
a de facto Government, the Republic 
of Panama was the only national or- 
ganization within the territorial lim- 
its claimed by it to which the peo- 
ple of said territory acknowledged 
allegiance and rendered obedience. 
And as allegiance and obedience are 
the essence of Government, it is not 
half good nonsense to argue that 
a Government did not exist. — 

The recognition of the independ- 
ence of a State formed by separa- 


tion is always more or less of a deli- 
cate matter, unless it follows such 
recognition by the parent State. 
But, clearly, the length of time 
which has elapsed between the de- 
claration of independence and _ its 
recognition by another State can- 
not be the determining factor. If 
so, Colombia has a grievance against 
nearly every nation in the world, 
for their recognition was but a few 
days later than ours. It is the pres- 
ence of conditions and not the lapse 
of time which warrants the recog- 
nition of the independence of a 
State. In the United States the 
power to recognize is vested in the 
sound direction of the President, 
and provided he acts in good faith 
there is scarcely room for complaint 
because his judgment differs from 
that of Colombia, particularly when 
he agrees with that of nearly all 
the other nations. 

As to our treaty obligations, the 
question is one of interpretation. 
The treaty of December 12, 1864, 
between the United States and New 
Granada, contains in article 25 the 
following provision: “And in order 
to secure to themselves the tran- 
quil and constant enjoyment of 
these advantages, and as an espec- 
ial conpensation for said advan- 
tages and for the favors they have 
acquired by the 4th, 5th and 6th ar- 
ticles of this treaty, the United 
States guarantee, positively and effi- 
caciously, to New Granada, by the 
present stipulation, the perfect neu- 
trality of the before-mentioned 
Isthmus, with the view that the 
free transit from the one to the 
other sea may not be interrupted 
or embarrassed at any future time 
while this treaty exists; and in con- 
sequence, the United “States also 
guarantee, in the same manner, the 
rights of sovereignty and property 
which New Granada has and pos- 
sesses over the said territory.” The 
meaning of this can best be ascer- 
tained by recalling the circum- 
stances under which the treaty was 
framed. There was at that time 
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reason to apprehend aggressions up- 
on the part of European powers, 
particularly England and France. 
And it is fair to conclude that the 
intention of the parties was to 
guard against such aggressions, and 
not to fasten upon the people of the 
Isthmus a particular Government 
regardless of its justice or injustice 
ii its treatment of those people. The 
United States never has, and I 
trust that it never will, enter into 
a treaty for the purpose of depriv- 
ing any people of their inalienable 
right of revolution. Our own his- 
tory precludes it and our common 
sense forbids it. 

It is a well-established rule of in- 
ternational law that a treaty should 
never. be so interpreted as to do 
violence to the spirit thereof..What 
we guaranteed in this treaty was, 
and what we are now doing, is to 
protect the Isthmus against attack 
from without and a condition of 
anarchy from within. The cove- 
nant was one which “runs with the 
land” 

But have the President and Sen- 
ate usurped powers belonging to 
the House? If the Republic of 
Panama is an independent State and 
we are sincere in our desire for a 
canal, why shoyld we not negotiate 
and ratify a treaty with said Repub- 
lic, and that without unnecessary 
delay? The fact that Colombia 
may act in an irrational way and 
declare war as a result of the treaty 
is no legitimate argument against 
the exercise of the treaty-making 
power without the concurrence of 


regardless of names. 


~ able route. 


the House. War may result from 
the negotiation and ratification of 
almost any treaty, but if it is an 
incidental and not a necessary re- 
sult, there is manifestly no usurpa- 


tion of power at the expense of 
the House. 

Nor was the negotiation of the 
treaty precluded by the terms of the 
Spooner Act. The well-understood 
purpose of that act was to enable 
us to secure reasonable terms with 
Columbia, concerning the prefer- 
able route, not to make it compul- 
sory upon us to negotiate a treaty 
with Nicaragua and Costa _ Rica 
upon such terms as they might see 
fit to grant concerning a less desir- 
True, the treaty thus 
neglected could be rejected by the 
Senate, but that would mean a delay 
of at least several months, and delay 
is not the specialty of the Ameri- 
can people. The fact is, that a 
condition of affairs is now presented 
that was never contemplated by 
the Spooner Act. Hence it is mere 
pettifoggery to argue that said act 
precludes us from pursuing the 
wisest course under the changed 
conditions. 

There is, therefore, no sufficient 
ground for concluding that the 
course of the administration thus 
far has violated international, con- 
stitutional or statute law. True, it 
might have proceeded more slowly, 
but whether or not that would have 
been wiser is a question, not of law, 
but of policy, which time alone can 
answer. 

















DEVILS, WHITE AND YELLOW 


A Story of San Francisco’s Chinatown 





BY ADRIANA SPADONI 


NCE upon a time there was 
O an honest policeman in China- 

town. Then the Chinese took 
up a petition and the honest police- 
man was removed. It was during 
his brief stay that the following 
occurred. 

One night Ah Fong, tall and slen- 
der, with smooth pale cheeks, large 
almond eyes and a well-kept queue, 
slowly ascended the steps of the 
Methodist Mission and rang the 
bell. When the door opened he sa- 
luted with Oriental solemnity, and 
asking for Miss John, the head 
worker, walked in. 

An hour later, Sergeant Brady, 
the newest man on the Chinatown 
squad, dropped off the Washington 
street car in front of the Mission, 
and likewise asking for Miss John, 
was shown in. For two hours Ah 
Fong and the Sergeant and Miss 
John were closeted together. At the 
end of that time Ah Fong bowed 
‘himself out, and a few minutes later 
Officer Brady followed. Then Miss 
John sat down to think. 

Ah Fong wanted to help the Mis- 
sion save the beautiful slave Ah 
Quai from the awful life Chung 
Lung was making her lead in Bart- 
lett Alley. Never could Ah Fong 
enjoy a moment’s rest till he knew 
that she was safe in the shelter of 
a good Christian home. So much 
did the fearful fate of the lovely 
Ah Quai weigh on his mind that 
he would have bought her himself 
and set her free—if he had money 
enough. But Fong was poor. The 
only hope now was for the Mission 
people to rescue her by force. If 
Miss John were willing to try— 
in spite of his small bank account— 
Fong would see that on any night 
she cared to name, the first barred 


door at No, 12 Bartlett Alley should 
swing open. As for the second, 
where the wise old Yee Yow kept 
guard, in the words of the pious 
Fong, the Lord would have to see 
to that. Personally he could not 
afford it. 

Ah Fong was owner of the biggest 
gambling hall in Cum Cook Alley, 
and a heathen of the deepest dye. 
Miss John smiled when she remem- 
bered his poverty and his insistence 
en a good Christian home. But the 
Lord chooses queer instruments for 
his work. The goose is not a par- 
ticularly clean bird, yet it once saved 
Rome. 

Before Miss John went to bed 
that night she unlocked an old trunk 
and took out a suit that had once 
belonged to her brother. She 
brushed it well and took it upstairs. 
Then she went into Ma Kim’s room 
and stayed over an hour. Before 
she came out, Ma Kim had also un- 
locked a trunk. From it she took 
the gorgeous red satin coat and lav- 
ender trousers in which she had 
first come to the Home a year be- 
fore. Up till that time Ma Kim had 
also lived in Bartlett Alley. Both 
these measures had been suggested 
by Sergeant Brady. They show 
what he might have accomplished 
in time—if he had been left on the 
squad. © 

The next morning about ten 
o’clock, Miss John, armed with a 
great bunch of mauve _ sweet-peas, 
walked slowly down Bartlett Al- 
ley. Before No, 12—the sixth house 
from the corner of Pacific, the house 
with the three barred windows— 
she stopped, looked up at the third 
window, caught a glimpse of a 
pretty, painted face, and the flash 
of a red satin coat, dropped a few 
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of the sweet-peas and walked on. 
As she turned into Jackson street 
from the other end of the alley, she 
looked back. A tall, slender figure 
in a black silk embroidered coat 
came out from one of the doorways, 
stooped, picked up something, and 
crossed the Alley. Perhaps after 
all, thought Miss John, the goose is 
a maligned bird. 

That same night, shortly before 
eleven, two white men and a Chi- 
nese girl came out from the side en- 
trance of the Mission, passed quick- 
ly down Washington street, turned 
into Dupont, and were lost in the 


crowd. The men wore long, thick - 


overcoats, but the girl was a vision 
of Celestial loveliness, with her red 
satin coat and lavender trousers, her 
painted lips and tinkling jade or- 
naments. A few minutes later the 
two men and the girl entered Bart- 
lett Alley. 

It was a densely foggy night. The 


thick yellow mist wrapped every- 
thing, and forced the taller of the 
two men to a comparison between 
this hell and the Biblical one, in fa- 
vor of the latter, as he turned up 


his heavy collar. The fog-horns 
down on the bay screamed their 
weird warnings, and the big bells 
along the piers boomed their an- 
swers. The narrow alley, dark on 
the best of nights, was almost black. 
The tall, silent tombs _ stretched 
their dripping fronts on both sides. 
The few clumsy oil lamps, hanging 
by their rusty nails to the walls, 
glowed red: through the fog like 
wicked heathen eyes. Here and 
there from between the bars, high 
up near the roofs, a murky light 
tried to escape, but the rays wWére 
lost in the fog long before they could 
reach the cobbles below. There 
was no room for three abreast, so 
the taller of the two men walked 
behind by himself. He was a pow- 
erful fellow, but from time to time 
he glanced around uneasily. “The 
devil take the fools,” he muttered 
once, as turning suddenly, he almost 
knocked over a black shadow not 


a foot away. As the big man started 
and stepped aside, the black shadow 
with its black queue under its arm, 
pit-patted silently by. 

When the two men and the girl 
came opposite the sixth house from 
the end they stopped for a moment 
under one of the red oil eyes. As 
the taller of the two men. counted 
the three barred windows, he leaned 
heavily against the red eye and 
smashed it. No one stopped to re- 
pair the damage. Lights often go 
out in Bartlett Alley. Then the 
three crossed and vanished in the 
black hallway opposite. 

Once inside the girl took the lead. 
Without a word they began to 
mount the long flight of perpendicu- 
lar stairs that lead straight up in- 
to the darkness above. The plaster 
along the side was cracked into 
queer designs. For large spaces 
it was off altogether. As the three 
brushed by, little lumps fell, and 
were scrunched in with the thickly- 
scattered chloride of lime. About 
sixty steps from the bottom, they 
came face to face with a_ thick, 
wooden partition. The girl gave 
three quick raps, waited a moment, 
and gave three more. A tiny door 
in the center of the partition van- 
ished, and behind the bars of an 
iron wicket a yellow old face peered 
out. The girl leaned close and 
whispered a few words. The-parch- 
ment behind the bars cracked into a 
smile. The heavy oak beam came 
out of its iron cleats and the parti- 
tion slowly swung open in halves. 
“The deuce,” muttered one of the 
men, “I wonder how much Ah Fong 
had to pay for that.” As soon as the 
three had passed through into the 
hall beyond, the heavy beam came 
down again. Here most of the wick- 
ets along the main aisle were closed. 
The faces behind the others had 
long passed their first beauty, and 
looked old in the sputtering gas- 
light. A few Chinamen wandered 
aimlessly about, while here and 
there a white face and queueless 
head showed how far Sing Lee’s 
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possessions had sunk even in Celes- 
tial eyes. But neither the men nor 
the girl stopped to view Sing’s stock 
in trade. With a turn to the right 
the girl led along the hall and up 
another flight. Every few steps 
the whole staircase twisted abrupt- 
ly, till it seemed that they were 
climbing straight up a shaft. But 
as they went the light grew stronger 
and the muffled sound of tapping 
felt soles more distinct. Another 
sharp turn and a second partition 
stretched across the stairs in front 
of them. Here the wicket was up, 
and the swinging electric bulbs be- 
hind showed a guard even older <nd 
uglier than the one below. “Whiew,” 
whispered one of the men, “if tuat’s 
Yee Yow, I don’t wonder Fong left 
her to the Lord.” But the girl with 
the red satin coat and lavender trou- 
sers waited for no divine interven- 
tion. Bending close to the bars she 
whispered rapidly. As she talked, 
a wicked twinkle came into Yee 
Yow’s beady eyes, and she almost 
laughed aloud as she drew the iron 
bar out of its socket. The white 
devils steal, but they can’t keep what 
they steal,” she chuckled, as she 
patted the girl lovingly on the 
back. Truly life at a Mission must 
be dull, she reflected, as she watched 
the three disappear in the main hall. 

Here every wicket was up. The 
pretty, painted faces behind smiled 
and coquetted with the well dressed 
Chinese sauntering about. When 
the two white men entered, several 
pairs of almond eyes glared angrily. 
Chung Lung was generally particu- 
lar. But no one made any positive 
objection, so the two men mixed 
in with the rest. As quickly as they 
could they made their way from 
wicket to wicket. Wherever an ex- 
tra pretty face glittered, they stop- 
ped, and the girl in the red satin 
coat translated. Whereupon the 
extra pretty face smirked and grin- 
ned like any other daughter of Eve. 
From time to time the girl met old 
friends. When they parted the old 


friends went off laughing. 


They had gone about half the 
length of the hall when the girl sud- 
denly touched the shorter of the two 
men on the sleeve. “Don’t turn,” 
she cautioned hurriedly, “but Chung 
Lung is here. He is watching.” 
“Oh,” gasped the young man, and 
in spite of himself his voice shook. 
“If he knows me, Ma Kim, it's 
all——” “He is coming this way,” 
added Ma Kim. “I must stop him. 
You and the Sergeant go straight 
on. Perhaps I can make him believe 
—like Yee Yow and the rest,” and 
she went. 

The two men stopped to make no 
more pretty speeches. As soon as 
they dared they crossed over to the 
row of wickets on the left. Behind 
the tenth from the end sat four girls. 
Three were. laughing and talking. 
The fourth sat off by herself. In her 
hand she held a half-dead sweet-pea. 
The man outside drew close to the 
bars, and looking straight into the 
brown eyes before him, touched the 
fresh sweet pea in his own lapel. An 
expression of intense happiness 
flashed across the girl’s face, then 
vanished, leaving it as blank as be- 
fore. The two men passed on. 
When they reached the end of the 
hall Ma Kim joined them. “Hurry,” 
she whispered, “I think he believes, 
but——” “I’m ready,” replied one. 
Then turning to the other, added: 
“Remember, Sergeant, you are to 
stand by the door. Make sure you 
get her when you push her out. 
Don’t wait for us. We will stay be- 
hind to give you time. She is 
dressed like Ma Kim, and two girls 
can't be seen at the same time in the 
hall.” 

With that they softly opened the 
door and vanished in a long, dark 
passage. It was about three feet 
wide, and ran the entire length of the 
building between the outside wall 
and the backs of the little rooms 
behind the wickets. The only light 
came in little streaks from the key- 
holes of the doors they passed. They 
felt their way cautiously. When 
they had counted nine knobs, they 
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turned the tenth noiselessly, and 
reaching for the electric button, 
switched off the light. Immediately 
the door on the other side of the 
little room opened. For a moment 
they could see through the wicket 
into the main hall beyond. Then 
the door shut gently. “Sing song,” 
said a soft voice in the darkness. 
“Sing song,” repeated another de- 
cidedly feminine voice. “Come 
quickly—the road is clear,” trans- 
lated Ma Kim, and without another 
word, the three left the room, Ah 
Quai in the center. 

Quickly and silently they made 
their way back. Most of the lights 
had gone out. The second door 
from the end was the only one that 
now glowed red round the keyhole. 
They reached it. It opened. A 
flood of electric light rushed out. 
Chung Lung stepped quickly into 
the passage and softly drew the 
door to behind him. “Don’t scream,” 
he hissed, grabbing out into the 
darkness. Ma Kim felt his long, 
bony fingers close round her throat. 

Then the girl showed what twelve 
months of Mission life had done for 
her. With a quick twist she threw 
both arms about Chung’s neck, com- 
pletely entangling him in her great 
red satin sleeves. “Go,” she whis- 
pered, twisting her arms still tighter. 
She heard a little click, felt a quick 
puff of air, and knew that her com- 
panion had understood. 

Chung Lung breathed heavily as 
he freed himself from the red satin 
arms. When he was quite free he 
took a stronger grip on Ma Kim’s 
throat. “So, little Ah Quai,” he 
chuckled, “your brave friends run 
quickly when you tell them.” Then 
he began silently forcing Ma Kim 
back the way she had come. With 
all her strength she resisted. She 
must gain time for the others. 
Chung’s fingers seemed to be clos- 
ing down tighter and tighter. Ma 
Kim wondered vaguely whether he 
would beat her to death. She re- 
membered very well what had hap- 
pened three years before to another 





siave girl wliv had tried to escape 
and failed. ! our steps now, only 
four. Just then a wild scream broke 
the stillness. ‘The rickety old build- 
ing shook to its foundations, as a 


series of heavy thuds, growing less 
and less, vanished in the distance 
below. With a fierce push Ma Kim 
and Chung Lung rolled over to- 
gether into the darkness of Ah 
Quai’s room. Then the young man 
who ten minutes before had thrust 
Ah Quai to freedom stepped quickly 
in and turned up the light. 

Chung’s face went livid. His long 
fingers clutched wildly at the neck 
button of his heavily embroidered 
coat. Unable to speak, he mouthed 
like one of his own heathen gods. 
Then as he realized what had really 
happened, he lunged quickly at Ma . 
Kim. But the young man was 
quicker. Stepping between the girl 
and the raving Chung, he loudly and 
distinctly defied him to take another 
step; but Chung gave a howl of rage 
and struck out again. Then the 
young man remembered the white 
men on the floor below, and draw- 
ing a police-whistle from his pocket 
blew three quick, sharp notes. Be- 
fore the last note had died away 
the tiny room and passage clear to 
the hall door was choked with the 
terrified faces of the frightened Chi- 
nese who came pouring from all 
parts of the building. As Chung 
jabbered wildly, pointing at the two 
in the corner, fear changed to an- 
ger. The furious crowd saw there 
were only two and began to close 
in. Ah Quai was lost. They might 
still save Ma Kim. One already had 
hold of the red satin coat, when the 
young man tore off the soft fedora 
and black wig he had worn all the 
evening. Miss John’s own brown 
hair tumbled about her shoulders, 
and the crowd recognized the face 
of the hated Mission worker. “The 
she-devil, the she-devil,” they 
screamed, shaking their yellow fists 
in her face; but they dared go no 
nearer. They knew only too well 
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what it would mean to have a white 
woman lost in Chinatown. 

The minutes went slowly, as Miss 
John stood with her arms tight 
clasped round Ma Kim. Twenty had 
gone since she had pushed Ah Quai 
to safety. Was it to safety? Where 
was the Sergeant? Why didn’t he 
come? Had Ah Fong paid the old 
woman enough? The crowd was 
picking up a little courage. That 
first row of grinning faces was sure- 
ly a few inches nearer. If they could 
once separate Ma Kim—then a great 
peace settled down on Miss John’s 
heart. Sergeant Brady’s heavy step 
sounded along the hall, “Make way, 
make way, you yellow devils,” he 
shouted, punctuating each word 
with a thud, as he forced the jab- 
bering, gesticulating crowd aside. 
Before they could see what had hap- 
pened, a big form with a flashing 
star and a wide-swinging club had 
seized Miss John and Ma Kim, and 
was already half-way down the 
hall with them. Then Chung ran 
wildly after them, and catching the 
Sergeant by the coat, tried to force 


a thick wad into his hand. But the 
Sergeant gave him a blow that sent 
him reeling among his countrymen. 
Sergeant gave them a blow that sent 
man on the squad that poor Chung 
could not be expected to know. 

Two weeks later, Ah Fong, smil- 
ing and bland, came once more up 
the steps of the Methodist Mission 
and rang the bell. This time he 
stayed only a few minutes. When 
he emerge, he was neither smiling 
nor bland. The beautift!! Ah Quai 
was too well satisfied with the good 
Christian home he had provided to 
leave it for the still better one he 
promised in Bakersfield. 

“It’s that white devil,” muttered 
the pious Fong as he came down the 
steps and turned up Washnitgon 
street. To this day Ah Fong never 


turns down Washington street when 
alone, for the morning after the res- 
cue of Ah Quai, Chung Lung was 
closeted long with the head of the 
Hop Sing Tong. Many men ia 
Chinatown would like to make $1000 
for a few moments’ work. 




















THE STORY I TOLD SCROGGS 





BY MABEL HAUGHTON BROWN 


HIS is a story with two he- 
roes and only a hint of a he- 
roine. Perhaps one _ hero 

should be called the villain, but 
the question is still undecided in 
the mind of the writer and is left 
to the kind discretion of the reader. 
When I told the story to Scroggs, 
my chum and confidant, he said: 

“Man alive, no one could believe 
it.” 

“That’s because it’s true,” I said, 
and Scroggs looked at me long and 
earnestly. 

“Do you believe such rubbish?” 


he asked with the air of an insanity. 


inspector. 

“I tell you it happened,” I affirm- 
ed, “and I’m going to write it down.” 

Scroggs blinked an eye. 

“You'll be sent to Agnews,” he 
said, and that is all the satisfaction 
I got out of him—no queries—no 
wonderment—just cooly expressed 
doubt. 

The attitude of Scroggs is not to 
be considered seriously. He is a 
“dreamless man,” highly unemo- 
tional, although high-strung. I like 
him, but his logic annoys me at 
times. I have always believed the 
story myself—that is, it seems en- 
tirely plausible, although I am in- 
clined to regard it from two points 
of view. My opinion, however, may 
be biased, for I was the intimate 
friend of one hero and came near 
knowing the other. 

The first man was fair—your true 
blonde type, with light hair, almost 
white, against his florid face; of 
medium height, slightly inclined to 
stoop—and his name was Walter 
Kent. He was not a handsome man, 
but rather a massive, wholesome- 
looking fellow—the kind of man you 
would trust if you had to, and stake 
a good deal on his doing the square 
thing. Men liked Kent; he was a 





rattling good fellow—but no one 
would have ever taken him for a 
hero of romance. 

He was inclined to be shy. His 
great clumsy hands usually sought 
his pockets and stayed there when 
he talked to men. With women he 
was different; he tried to appear 
perfectly at his ease and failed dis- 
mally. It was all too bad. He was 
about the best kind of a friend that 
a woman could have had under any 
circumstances, but not one of the 
fair sex knew him well. Poor Kent, 
he couldn’t stand it to talk to a wo- 
man long enough to let her get ac- 
quainted with him; and yet I know 
that in the inner recesses of his soul 
he treasured a high, idealistic opin- 
ion of women in general, and had 
his day dreams like the rest of us. 

(If I were a woman, I think I 
would marry a man like Kent— 
knowing what I do of men—but to 
my knowledge, Kent had never pro- 
posed to a woman in his life, and not 
one of the women he had met had 
ever shown him the slightest favor. 
Not to my knowledge, you say? 
Well, Kent told me all about it.) 

The foothills of a State like Colo- 
rado seemed just the place that a 
man like Kent would go eventually. 
We all have something of the cow- 
boy spirit in our natures, I think, 
and in Kent it was more strongly 
developed than it is in most of us. 
He was a child of nature-deep down 
in his sturdy old heart—the fresh 
fields and green woods were near 
akin to him, or so it seemed to me 
when I mused on things sentimental, 
and I was much given to musing in 
those days. Perhaps the reader has 
surmised before this that I was 
somewhat devoted to Kent. I was, 
and when he started to the hills, 
I picked up and went with him. I 
fancied that we two would get along 
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swimmingly out there. The thought 
of the free, owt-door life held for me 
all the romance of a quaint old 
story. I should be enabled to put 
my knowledge of surveying to prac- 
tical use, I thought, and, moreover, 
would be getting in fine shape for 
my coming career. I was just out 
of college, and my ‘coming career’ 
was a sweet hallucination under 
which I labored at the time. 

But I had misinterpreted my own 
nature, even though I was pretty 
correct in my estimate of Kent. I 
soon learned that the cowboy spirit 
in my nature had spent itself long 
years before, and a little of green 
field and open ais went a long way 
with me. In short, I fairly hated 
the solitude of the great wide place, 
and the surveying work proved par- 
ticularly irksome. Hanging over a 
cliff with a line is not nearly as 
bracing as it seems to a tenderfoot. 
But the work was the least of my 
worries. The roar of the city still 
lingered in my ears, and I decided 
that scenery and fresh air could not 
compose my all in life. As for Kent, 
he was an ideal camper. With his 
clay pipe and a blanket roll he was 
in his element. The memory of a 
sweet face haunted me sometimes, 
and with the postoffice ten miles 
away, this grew to a serious consid- 
eration. At last, I showed the white 
feather to such a degree that I 
wanted to go back. I nerved myself 
and told Kent about it. 

Kent listened to me lazily, with 
the kindly indulgence of a big 
brother, 

“Go back, then,” he said with an 
odd little twinkle in his eye, “The 
Survey can get on without you— 
maybe! At any rate, I can find 
some one to take your place.” 

In a day or two I went. The alac- 
rity with which I took my departure 
amuses me when I look back on it 
now. I went, and left Kent to his 
romance and to the “other man.” 
Perhaps when you hear the story, 
you will say, “And do you call that 
a romance?” Perhaps it is not much 


of a one, but you must remember it 
is the only romance Kent ever had. 
The other man, the man who took 
my place, brought it with him— 
the romance I mean, all done up in 


a nice little packet, one might say, 
for so it proved. I had the good for- 
tune to stumble over him on my way 
back, although I did not know him 
at the time, but the descriptions 
tally. He brushed against me at one 
of the stations—almost knocked me 
down, in fact, in his mad rush to 
get off the train. I seized him by 
his shoulders and held him back. 
He shook me off with more than 
necessary force; then,-noting my 
surprised laugh, he bowed in a gen- 
teel fashion and begged my pardon. 

I turned to look at him, the same 
way I had turned to look at every- 
body after leaving the foothills. He 
was well dressed and well groomed. 
His hands were soft looking and 
white, and his nails highly polished. 
One would not have taken him for 
a prospective lineman, but such he 
proved to be. 

It is necessary to take up the 
story now from Kent’s standpoint, 
for I drop out of the scene here, 
though slightly against my will. I 
am rather fond of mixing in things. 
If I were not, I would have told 
this story in a straightforward fash- 
ion, and not have beaten about the 
bush in the way I have. But the 
reader will please remember that 
this is the only story I know, or 
at least the only one I ever attempt- 
ed to tell in my life. 

This man, Jack Cassic (I wonder 
why it is that when a man chooses 
an alias he always lights on Jack), 
appeared at the camp the next morn- 
ing and asked for Mr. Kent. That 
in itself should have excited suspi- 
cion, for Kent had not sent out “at 
home” cards, nor introduced himself 
by name to the natives. But Kent 
was born to be fooled. Mind, I 
do not say the man fooled him, but 
there is a possibility of it. At any 
rate, when he asked for work, Kent 
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promptly handed him out my place 
and asked no questions. 

Kent was not exactly daft on the 
subject of trusting people, but he 
came dangerously near being so. He 
had a cheerful theory tucked away 
in his soul that the best way to 
treat every man is to trust him; 
then if the man is dishonest, he’ll 
give himself away, and if not, it 
is all right. Kent could afford to 
take chances, for, from: a worldly 
reckoning he was remarkably well 
off. His salary on the Survey did 
not amount to a row of pins to him, 
although he was at the head of the 
party. Money did not seem to zep- 


resent to him what it does to most © 


o1 us. He had a careless way of 
leaving his wallet around. One day 
he rushed from his tent with an ex- 
clamation akin to an oath. 

“T’ve been robbed!” he swore. 

“Serves you right,” I replied, “for 
leaving your money around.” 

“It isn’t my money,” he said with 
a snap of his fingers; “it’s my col- 
lar, and the only clean collar I had.” 

And that to Kent was a real trag- 
edy. 

But even Kent had a little suspi- 
cion in his make-up, and Jack Cas- 
sic aroused it after a few days. Who 
was he, and where had he come 
from? It was at this point that Cas- 
sic, waking up to the fact that he 
might be questioned, proceeded to 
tell Kent the story of his life. 

A love affair was connected with 
his determination to join the Sur- 
vey, he said. He had been engaged 
to be married to a young woman 
who had fallen heir to a large sum 
of money. With her wealth had 
come a desire to probe into occult 
sciences, and she proceeded to use 
her money as a key to the mystical. 
She began to associate with gypsies, 
wonder-workers, and all the odd 
freaks in the place. Cassic pleaded 
with her in vain; she was wedded to 
the black arts, and they seemed to 
have supplanted him in her affec- 
tions. Finally, she took up _ the 
study of hypnotism. This proved 


too much for even a lover to stand, 
and he informed her that unless she 
gave it up, he should feel justified 
in breaking their engagement. The 
girl laughed at him. She said that 
she had made a study of personal 
magnetism, and that she could win 
the esteem or love of any man she 
wished, and she really did not know 
whether she wished his love or not; 
she would let him know later. 

“You are very narrow-minded,” 
she said, “and could not assist me 
in my researches, except possibly as 
a subject. If I wish your love I 
will retain it.” 

Cassic left her abruptly. He had 
grave apprehensions regarding her 
sanity, and decided that the mar- 
riage should never take place. But 
the break was not to be brought 
about as easily as he had antici- 
pated. She was a remarkably hand- 
some woman, with natural charm 
enough to satisfy most men. He 
did not sever all connection with her 
at once, and therein lay his folly. 
She began to play with him much 
as a cat does with a mouse. She 
was evidently of the opinion that 
he would make an excellent subject. 
Cassic fought against the power 
which she seemed to exert over him, 
but his efforts were unavailing, In 
his calm moments he was of the 
opinion that he hated her as cordi- 
ally "as he had once loved her, but 
she was evidently of a differ- 
ent opinion. One day she turned 
to him and riveting his eyes with 
her own, said authoritatively. 

“You love me.” 

Cassic’s head swam for an in- 
stant; then a wild exhilaration filled 
his being. He strove to go toward 
her, but found himself rooted to the 
spot. 

“Bah, I command you to hate 
me,” she exclaimed. 

Instantly his mood changed, and 
a deadly passion imbued his soul. 
A few passages of her hands, and 
he was his normal self again, stand- 
ing sheepishly before her. 
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“Did you think you loved me?” 
she asked. 

“I thought so,” 
weakly. 

“here is the keynote,” she said, 
“I controlled your thought!” 

He tried to exert his own will, 
but in vain. 

“Do you believe in my ‘science 
now?” she asked. “Do you _ see 
that so-called love is merely an 
emotion that a person may excite 
or subdue at will? Do you realize 
that you are my slave if I so will 
it?’ She laughed and told him to 
go. 
He was dazed—but he left her a 


he answered 


firm believer in hypnotism or what-~ 


ever it was that gave her her power 
ever him. Once in the open air he 
tried to recover himself, but failed. 
Shortly afterwards he learned that 
even in absence her power was 
strong enough to draw him back 
to her. He fought against it with 
all his force, but in vain. It was 
not exactly love he felt, but an 
overwhelming desire to-do her will. 
In his saner moments he realized 
that he was growing into a nonen- 
tity—a mere puppet in her hands. 
He strove then with all the strength 
of his manhood to stay away, but 
without avail. His business went 
to rack and ruin for want of atten- 
tion, and the intense mental strain 
caused his health to fail. 

In the meantime, the woman had 
evidently made up her mind to 
marry him in spite of himself, and 
this thought caused him more alarm 
than had the loss of his health and 
fortune. Finally, he consulted a 
physician. 

The man was a practical practi- 
tioner, who gave little or no cred- 
ence to Cassic’s rather garbled 
story. He told him that he was the 
victim of a nervous ailment, and 
advised outdoor treatment with 
plenty of hard work. Finally, he 
was induced to take some stock in 
Cassic’s representations, and ad- 


vised him to get as far away from 
the woman as possible; hence his 
desire to join the Survey. 

The story was a revelation to 
Kent. He expressed his opinion of 
the woman in rather strong terms. 
I dare say it was the only occasion 
upon which Kent had ever made a 
harsh remark about any woman. 
However, he did not have a blind 
faith in the story; he agreed with 
the physician that Cassic’s nervous 
system needed building up, and de- 
cided to watch him. 

Cassic affirmed that the influence 
still came over him at intervals, and 
pleaded with Kent to confine him 
if he ever showed any intention of 
returning. Kent promised, and 
then asked for a description of the 
woman. Cassic gave it in glowing 
terms. She was dark, he said, and 
superbly beautiful. Her eyes he 
thought her chief charm, great wide 
things, yellow and brown, and in 
them lay her power. As he spoke, 
he drew her picture from his pocket 
and handed it to Kent. Kent took 
it and looked intently at the most 
beautiful face he had ever seen, and 
as he looked, the face seemed fairly 
alive. He felt dazed—the ground 
was slipping from him—his head 
swam, and he sank back in a swoon. 


When he came to, a scrap of 
paper lay in his hand. On it was 
scribbled : 


“Why did I keep the picture? The 
ordeal has proven too much for me. 
I am compelled to return. You see 
the influence which the mere sight 
ef the picture has had over you! 
I am out of funds, and have bor- 
rowed your wallet. I will re- 
turn ” Here the note rambled. 

Kent’s wallet contained all the 
money with -which he intended to 
pay off the men. It has never been 
returned. 

Query: Has Cassic suffered a 
lapse of memory, or was he a vil- 
lain? 
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“Without knowing the force of 
words, it is impossible to know 
men.’’—Shakespeare. 


EOGRAPHICAL names form 

a record of human fortunes, 

for men are fond of stamping 
on the face of the earth a trace of 
their habitation and their history. 
Names are the coins that bear the 
mark of all transactions in history, 
whether for business or pleasure, 
and one does not dig long in the 
fertile soil of etymology before real- 
izing the fundamental truth set 
forth by Horne Tooke that “ in lan- 
guage there is nothing arbitrary.” 
A name may conceal within its 
bosom a geological fact, an _ eco- 
nomical issue, a story of valor, 
tragedy or humor. To discover its 
secret is to be instructed, to be 
amused, or to be awakened to praise 
or sympathy. There are names that 
are rich in poetry and fervid in pas- 
sion. Geology reveals through the 
fossils a history of life following life 
in significant succession; so tie 
names of places reveal to the prac- 
ticed eye a succession of races in 
regions where there is no othr 
trace of their existence. 

The study of the origin and mean- 
ing of words may be made an aid 
in historical and geographical in- 
struction in schools of all grades. 
Geography is a subject full of in- 
terest, especially to the young, pro- 
vided it is taught in a way to fire 
the imagination by vivid pictures, 
and one of the best ways to awaken 
imagination and to stimulate  in- 





quiry is frequent reference to the 
history of names. The boy studies 
his English history and _ repeats 
glibly and parrot-like the names 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex and Wessex 
with only a desire to get through 


as quickly as _ possible and get 


a good mark, but when he learns 
that these words mean North Peo- 
ple, South People, East People and 
West People, his curiosity is 
aroused and his interest stimulated. 
Calimex and Mexical are only stum- 
bling blocks until one hears of the 
town divided along its main street 
by the boundary line between the 
two great States, California and 
Mexico, and that names were coined 
to show that fact. 

The study of the origin of names 
is full of difficulties in foreign coun- 
tries, where the cities and towns are 
centuries old, and where the native 
language is composed of the remains 
of half a dozen other languages that 
only the learned understand; but 
here in California the task is easier, 
for men are still living who were 
here when the State awoke to 
American life and its localities were 
christened with English names. Men 
are still here who made names in 
the days of “’49,” the days when 
the New England Yankee elbowed 
the “Sydney Duck,” and the China- 
man and negro stood cheek by jowl 
with the digger Indian. 

The days of 1849 were “an excla- 
mation point in the history of civili- 
zation, a dash in the annals of time,” 
and the very names show that hu- 
man nature cuts queer capers when 
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turned loose into an unfenced field. 


That year was the boyish year of 
impromptu camp organizations; but 
three years later is a manly year of 
self-consciousness, lost illusions, 
bitter struggles, and the assertion 
of innate dignity, for the very names 
created then show the change in the 
men. In 1849 nicknames were the 
order of the day, often given for 
the birthplace of the “tenderfoot.” 
If he came from Missouri it was Old 
Pike, Big Pike, or Little Pike; if 
from Texas it was Texas Jack or 
Texas Jim: if from Scotland, it was 
Sandy or Scotty. So we have Old 
Kentuck, Old Arkansaw, Big Yark, 
Little Yank, French Flat Pete, 
Sandy Hill Mike, Poverty Point 
Jim, and Sidney Ducks Bar. 


Back of the days of gold are the 
golden days of the Missions, when 
names were given that are as per- 
fectly adapted to the land of sun- 
shine and flowers as the Mission ar- 
chitecture is to the landscape, and 
California is beginning to awaken 
rapidly to the utility of beauty to 
the fact that the names and forms 
of things may have the symmetry 
of rythm and music, and prove as 
attractive as fruit and flowers in 
drawing the better class of immi- 
grants. 

In the early days there were four 
forces at work creating names—the 
military, civil, religious and agri- 
cultural. The Missions came and 
started a new life; then the Presidio 
—garrison—to protect the church; 
these established, a town (pueblo) 
soon came into existence, and from 
that the people spread out over the 
land and began raising cattle and 
grain, and great farms (ranchos) 
sprang into existence. From these 
four sources have sprung a host of 
names, from the Golden Gate south, 
that are sometimes an important 
adjunct to the written records, for 
they give clues to facts and move- 
ments of which written history pre- 
serves no trace. 

There is also a law of succession 
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in names that is worthy of note: 
1st—The original inhabitants gen- 
erally gave their names to the great 
objects of natural scenery, such as 
mountains and rivers; and we have 


Yosemite Park, the Tuolumne, Con- 


sumnes, and Stanislaus rivers as il- 


lustrations. 
2d—The names of places in the 
most open and accessible districts 


are older than similar names in parts 
difficult of access; a San Diego in 
the mountains would be more re- 
cent than one on the coast. 
3d—The places most open were 
most subject to invasion and the im- 
press of the conquerors; as Marin 
County was once a part of New AlI- 
bion, or English territory; Sonoma 
was once Russian, and there is a 
fringe of names along the north end 
of the State, like Siskiyou, that speak 
of the times when the hardy French- 
men of the Hudson Bay Fur Com- 
pany roamed around Shasta Peak. 
All over the country, too, there are 
local colors here and there of some 
otherwise forgotten In‘ian tribe. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH 


“A chaque saint sa_ chandelle.” 
(“To each Saint his candle.”)—Pro- 
verb. 

1. Civilization in California _ be- 
gan with the arrival of the Padres— 
Fathers. During the years when 
the settlers along the Atlantic Coast 
were falling “first upon their knees 
and then upon the aborigines,” the 
first arrivals on the Pacific were busy 
building Missions, gathering in the 
Indians, and teaching them _ the 
trades and handicrafts of the white 
man. In this way the Missions were 
the first schools of technology es- 
tablished in America. As the first 
duty of the Fathers was with the 
souls of the benighted aborigines, 
they began to wipe off the map 
every trace of barbarism, and left 
in their place a most saintly array 
of names 
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“SAN. SANTA. One can trace their foot- 
steps in the “San” and ‘‘Santas’’ they left 
along their trails, over desert, mountain, 
valley and plain. SAN is the masculine and 
SANTA is the feminine for ‘Saint’ or 
“Holy.” ? 
SAN ANDREAS (or St. Andrew). ‘the 
name of the county seat of Calaveras 
County. Une of the Apostles whose name 
originally meant ‘‘strong’”’ or ‘‘manly,’’ and 
who is also known as SAN ANDRES. 


SAN ANSELMO. Means Saint Anselm, 
which means in the Hebrew ‘‘Protection of 
God’; while SAN PASQUAL means the 
“Holy Passover’; and RANCHITA VE 
SANTA FE is the “Little Ranch of Holy 
Faith.” 

SAN ANTONIO. Saint Anthony, whose 
name means “priceless’’ or ‘‘praiseworthy,’’ 
was a favorite with the padres and his 
name appears on mountain, town, valley 
and ranch. Six miles from Jolon, in s.oui- 
terey County, is the SAN ANTONIO MIS- 
SLON, dedicated on July 14, 1771, to SAN 
ANTONIO DE PADUA-—Saint Anthony of 
Padua—in the glen of the CANADA DE 
LOS ROBLES—Valley of the OAKS—by 
Padres Serra and Sitjar. 


The noble peak that overshadows’ the 
SAN GORGONIO—Saint Gorgonia—pass, 
east of Redlands, also bears the name of 
Saint Anthony. One worthy DON —aristo- 
crat—seems not to have been content with 
this saint alone as a protection for his 
cattle range, for he named his RANCHO— 
ranch—TODOS SANTOS Y SAN ANTONIO, 
or “All Saints and St. Anthony.” 


ARGUELO. Is a name not down on the 
church list of saints, and is an illustration 
oi the ease with which one may be ‘‘canon- 
ized” in this golden land, where everything 
is easy. This town in Santa Barbara County 
was named for Don Concepcion Arguello, 
the daughter of Don Jose Arguello, who 
who was the Governor of Spanish Cali- 
fornia in the years 1814 and 1815, but the 
name appears more than once in _ print 
as “San Arguello”’ or Arguillo. California 
is proud of the young lady’s father, and 
he was no doubt proud of her angelic 
Qualities, but that is a family matter 
rather than a church matter. 


SAN AUGUSTIN. Saint Augustus has 
been remembered among the palms and 
palmettoes ot the Pacific, as well as among 
those of Florida. 


SAN BARTOLO. Mexican colloqual tor 
the Spanish BARTOLOME, or Saint Bar- 
tholomew, whose name in the original me- 
brew means “A war-like son,’ an appro- 
priate name to. guard a mountain pass in 
Los Angeles County. 


SAN BENITO. SAN BENEDICTO. The 
Spanish race did not believe in single bless- 
edness, and love the name of SAN BEN- 


ITO, or SAN BENEDICTO-Saint Benedict 
—the 


“blessed.’”’ Crespi in his expedition 
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of 1772 named the river for him, and from 
that comes SAN BENITO COUNTY, which 
was organized in 1874; and has an area of 
1,476 square miles. Its county seat is Hol- 
lister. The feminine of this saint’s title is 
BENITA, a title given to the nuns, or 
“blessed ones.”’ 

SAN BERNABE. Incorrectly printed 
sometimes as San Barnaba, is Saint Bar- 
naby, who was known to the Hebrews as 
the ‘“‘Son of Consolation.” 

SAN BERNARDINO. There is a grand, 
snow-capped mountain that towers high 
above the rest of the range, and guards 
the orange lands of the Italy of America 
from the hot blasts of the desert, and 
at the same time collects and stores the 
mists of the ocean to water fruit and flow- 
ers, that is well named SAN BERNAR- 
DINO. The name is that of Saint Bernard, 
which means ‘‘Bold as a Bear,’’ and boldly 
and bravely the mountain guards the treas- 
ures at its feet. San Bernardino County 
was organized in i..«, and has an area of 
an area larger then 
some monarchies. The county seat bears 
the same name, and both are from the o'd 
Spanish Catholic Mission which was erected 
in 1822, five miles from the present city of 
SAN BERNARDINO. This church was a 
branch mission, where priests from San Ga- 
briel and San Juan Capistrano missions used 
to come and preach. It was destroyed by 
the Indians in 1834 and never rebuilt. 


SAN BERNARDO. SAN BERNARDS. 
This saint is also called BERNARDO, a 
term, however, more commonly given to a 
monk of the order of Saint Bernard, whose 
ascetic lite, solitary studies, and stirring 
eloquence, made him the oracle of Christen- 
dom, and the head of his order of monks. 
The name is one that is often misspelled, 
and in one place the irrepressible immi- 
grant has given one the name of SAN 
BERNARDS, a mixture of Spanish and 
English. 

SAN BRUNO. It is not known that 
Smith and Jones have any saints among 
their numerous families, but the ‘‘Browns” 
may rejoice, for there is a SAN BRUNO— 
Saint Brown—in at least two of the coun- 
ties. 

SAN BUENAVENTURA. Good luck is 
something every one hopes for, and some 
appreciate. On March 30, 1783, padres Juni- 
pero Serra and Cambon dedicated the Mis- 
sion at Ventura to SAN BUENAVENTURA 
DOCTOR SARAFICO, saint Bonaventure 
serafic Doctor, the name under which Gio- 
vanni de Fidanza of Tuscany was canon- 
ized. ‘“‘Buena’’ means “good” and ‘‘ven- 
tura,” “luck.’’ This name of the Mission 
has been shortened by a soulless post office 
department, and the push of the twenti- 
eth century, to VEN'ITURA, the name borne 
by the county, the county seat, and several 
other towns. VENTUKA COUNTY was or- 
ganized in 1872, and has an area of 1,850 
square miles, 
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SAN CARLOS. Spanish for Saint Charles, 
whose name meant originally ‘“‘strong’’ or 
‘noble spirited.’”’” On June 3, 1770, Father 
Serra established the Mission at Monterey, 
calling it SAN CARLOS BORROMEO DEL 
CARMELO DE MONTEREY-—Saint Charles 
of Borromeo, at Carmel of Monterey—the 
canonized name of the son of Count Arona 
and nephew of Pius IV. 

On June 8, 1771, the Mission was removed 
to the present site, five miles from Mon- 
terey, and it is now called SAN CARLOS 
DE CARMELLO, or “Saint Charles at Car- 
melo.’’ One of the old Spanish land grants 
or ranchos bears the name SAN CARLOS 
DE JONATA. 


SAN CLEMENTE. One of the beautiful 
islands off the Southern coast, a town in 
the north and a river, bear the name of 
SAN CLEMEN‘.w, or Saint Clement, the 
“mild tempered one.”’ 

SAN DIEGO. SAN DIEGUITO. SANTI- 
AGO. The name that is most inseparably 
fixed to the history of the State is that of 
SAN DIEGO—Saint James—the place where 
civilization started in California. Juan Rod- 
riquez Cabrillo was the first to sail into the 
beautiful harbor on September 28, 1542, and 
he called the place SA.. MIGUEL—St. Mi- 
chael. Sixty-one years later, the fleet of 
Vizcaino anchored in the bay and the “OLD 
TOWN” of San Diego was named for the 
flagship of the expedition, as well as for 
the day, November 12, 1603, which was the 
day of San Diego de Aicala—Saint James of 
Alcala—the discovery of Cabrillo being ig- 
nored, as was the custom of explorers in 
those days, a custom still followed by a 
few. Vizcaino left his mark at another 
point on the shore, wnere he secured bal- 
last for his ship, a point still known as 
PUNTA GUIJARROS, or ‘cobble’ stone 
point,”’ illustrating the fact that even the 
most trivial names will often stick for 
centuries. On July 16, 1769, that Nestor 
of all the padres, Father Junipero Serra— 
began his work of establishing a chain of 
missions that was to stretch for over half 
a thousand miles along the CAMINO REAL 
—King’s Highway. The good Father’s name, 
Serra, literally means “saw,”’ and it is ap- 
propriate, for his work was keen, clear-cut 
and decisive. A good “‘saw’’ is necessary in 
beginning the building of a new settlement. 
His first name, Junipero, comes from the 
following legend: “Juniperus arbor crescens 
in desertis, cujus umbrum serpentis fuguint, 
et ideo in umbra a jus homines secure dor- 
miunt,”’ ‘“the Juniper is a tree that grows 
in the desert, the shade of which is shunned 
by the serpents, but under which men sleep 
in safety.” Evil fled before the kindly 
father, and in the shade of his arms the 
children of the soil slept in safety. The 
first mission was dedicated to SAN DIEGO 
DE ALCALA-—Saint James of Alcala, and 
was located near the shore, but was moved 
inland six miles in 1774. Both county and 
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city- derive their name from the Bay and 
the mission. SAN DIEGO COUNTY was 
organized in 1850, and has an area of 8,400 
square miles. The present city, some dis- 
tance from OLD TOWN, was founded .n 
1867 by A. E. Horton. Saint James has a 
number of colloquial names, all of which 
have been utilized on mountain, stream and 
town. He is known as SANTIAGO, IAGO, 
JACOBO and JAGO; also as DIEGUITO 
and JAIME, as we would say nowadays 
Jim or Jimmy. Originally, his name comes 
from the Hebrew and means the same as 
Jacob—‘The Supplanter’’—a fitting name 
to mark the hour when the native races 
were to be robbed of their heritage and 
supplanteu forever. Tne LLOMAS DE SAN- 
TIAGO is the name of a rancho covering 
the “Hills of Saint James.”’ 


SAN DIMAS. Saint WVemas, appears as 

the name of only one locality in the State. 
SAN DOMINGO. Was named for Saint 
Dominic; but the town of DOMINGUEZ 
was named for Father Dominguez, one of 
the early explorers. 

ELISEO. Is the name of a town in Ven- 
tura County that has fortunately escaped 
the prefix ‘‘San,’’ for it is the name of 
Elisha, meaning in Hebrew ‘“‘God my salva- 
tion.”’ 

SAN FELIPE. Saint Philip—means liter- 
ally “A lover of horses,’’ and is a good 
name for a big stock ranch. it is not sur- 
prising, therefore to find ranchos bearing 
the name CANADA DE SAN FELIPE Y 
LOS ANIMAS-—Saint Philip and the Souls; 
BALLE DE SAN FELIPE rancho—Valley 
of St. Philip—ranch; BOLSA DE SAN FE- 
LIPE—Pocket of Saint Philip—a cosy nook 
in the mountains that would be called a 
“Cove’”’ in the Carolinas; and AUSAYMAS 
Y SAN FELIPE rancho, the name of the 
owner being linked with that of the Saint. 

SAN FERNANDO. Kings are not gener- 
ally regarded as Saints, but Ferdinand III, 
King of Spain, is an exception, as he is 
known to the Catholic world as SAN FHLR- 
NANDO—“‘brave”’ or ‘‘fearless.’’ Padres 
Lausen and Dumetz established the Mission 
which bears the royal name on September 
8, 1797, in Los Angeles County, dedicating 
it SAN FERNANDO REY DE ESPANA— 
Saint Ferdinand, King of Spain. The town 
in which the church is located takes its 
name from the Mission. The valley which 
bears the name San Fernando, is the same 
that Portola called SANTA CATALINA 
DE LOS ENCINOS— Saint Catherine of the 
live oaks. 


SAN FRANCISCO. On the corner of 16th 
street and Dolores, in the city of SAN 
FRANCISCO, stands an old Mission church 
that is full of interest to every student 
of history, for it ears the name of .ae 
man of gentle life who was the founder of 
the great order of Franciscan monks—St. 
Francis, who was born at Assisi, Italy. 
The full name of the Mission was SAN 
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FRANCISCO DE ASIS DEL LAGUNA vE 
LOS DOLORES-—Saint Francis of Assisi, 
at the lagoon of the Sorrows. It was the 
sixth mission established by the padres, and 
bears the date of October 9th, 1776. In the 
very year when cannon were booming on 
the coast of the stormy Atlantic, a church 
was being erected on the coast of the 
“gentle ocean,’’ around which an empire 
was to grow; when Boston Bay was re- 
sounding to cries of war, the hills around 
the Golden Gate echoed for the first time 
to bells that bore the tidings of peace and 
eternal joy to all. 
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The mission is commonly known as the 
MISSION DOLOn4ss, as it was located near 
a lagoon, since filled up and built over, 
which was known as LAGUNA DE LOS 
DOLORES—Lagoon of the Sorrows—and it 
also serves to distinguish it from the so- 
noma Mission, which bore the title SAN 
FRANCISCO DE SOLANO DE SONOMA— 
Saint Francis of Solano, of Sonoma—estab- 
lished April 4, 1784 by Padre Altimira. SAN 
FRANCISCO COUN'‘LY and city are the 
same in area, covering 42 square miles. The 
county was organized in 1850. 


(To be Continued.) 
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This large 
and compre- 
hensiv e 
work by 
John Moody appears to be the most 
valuable and the most complete 
treatise upon the subject which has 
been heretofore published. It is 
valuable because it is the work of 
an expert, an expert with a bias, 
certainly, but still an expert who, 
like all men who are acquainted 
with their subject, knows his op- 
ponent’s case as well as his own, and 
is not driven by ignorance or ner- 
vousness to make exaggerated 
statements. The writer is already 
well and favorably known by his 
“Manual of Corporation Securities” 
and the present work, which has 
for its sub-title, “A Description and 
Anaylsis of the American Trust 
Movement,” will add to his repu- 
tation. Why the “Standard Oil 
View” of the trust movement should 
have been placed as a sort of front- 
ispiece is difficult to say, and why 
in particular the merely rhetorical 
statements of the solicitor of that 
company should have deserved that 


The Truth About 
the Trusts. 


P. N. BERINGER AND STAFF. 











place of honor, does not appear, for 
Mr. Moody himself has in this work 
said many things much better than 
this sort of fustian, which is a mere 
echo of the rant of the _ special 
pleader, “You might as_ well en- 
Geavor to stay the formation of the 
clouds, the falling of the rains, or 
the flowing of the streams, as to at- 
tempt by any means or in any man- 
ner to prevent organization of in- 
dustry, association of persons, and 
the aggregation of capital to any 
extent that the ever-growing trade 
of the world may demand.” 

The purpose of the writer perhaps 
is best learned from the following 
introductory remarks: “It is really 
an attempt to indicate with frank- 
ness, honesty and common sense 
for guidance, the evolution of our 
national growth along this line, and 
the facts are not presented for the 
purpose of exposing the weakness 
of our modern methods any more 
than to point out their advantages.” 

The author examines the defini- 
tion of a trust and considers one 
made by S. C. T. Dodd in 1893 as the 
best. It runs: “The term trust * * 
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embraces every act, agreement, or 
combination of persons or capital 
believed to be done, made or formed 
with the intent, power or tendency 
to monopolize business, to restrain 
or interfere with competitive trade, 
or to fix, influence, or increase the 
price of commodities.” 

The able introduction in which 
some doctrines are laid down with 
more emphasis than would appear 
to be warranted, and which are, to 
say the least, open to argument, is 
followed by six chapters of analy- 
sis of Trusts. These are divided in- 
to the Greater Industrial Trusts, 
the lesser Industrial Trusts, Import- 
ant Industrial Trusts in process of 
re-organization, the greater Fran- 
chise Trusts, the greater Railroad 
Groups, Classified Statistics of all 
Trusts, and these are followed by 
a very able General Review of the 
Trust Movement. The facts which 
he produces are in some cases quite 
unexpected. Thus, who would 
imagine that there are in the United 
States to-day no less than two thou- 
sand small independent telephone 
companies engaged in competition 
with the great Bell Trust? “The 
total number of Bell telephones re- 
ported to be in use at the present 
time is about 3,600,000, but it is 
authoritatively estimated that the 
“independent” lines of the country 
now operate in the neighborhood 
of 2,000,000 telephones.” It is es- 
timated by the writer that including 
Industrial, Machine, Transportation 
and Miscellaneous, about four hun- 
dred and forty-five active Trusts 
are represented in the book, with 
a total capitalization of $20,379,162,- 
551. They embrace in all about 
8,669 original companies. 

When the dominating influences 
of the trusts are analyzed, it is 
found that the Rockefeller finan- 
ciers have been the originators of 
the Trust idea, and have always 
maintained the leading position. 
These interests lead not only in oil 
and its allied industries, but they 
are the controlling factors in the 


Copper Trust and the Smelters’ 
Trust, and are closely identified 
with the Tobacco Trust. They nave 
also great influence in the Morgan 
properties, such as the United 
States Steel Comporation. In the 
Franchise aggregations the Rocke- 
feller influence is everywhere the 
most prominent, and in the steam 
railroad field they are conspicuous 
factors and steadily increasing their 
influence. The Morgan group ranks 
next in importance to the Rocke- 
feller. Mr. Moody is careful to 
point out that there is not only no 
war between these two groups of 
interest, there is not even rivalry, 
they are harmonious, according to 
his view and must in the very na- 
ture of things in a very short time 
completely absorb one another. 
“These two mammoth groups jointly 
constitute the heart of the business 
and commercial life of the nation, 
the others all being the arteries 
which permeate in a thousand ways 
our whole national life, making 
their influence felt in every home 
and hamlet, yet all connected with 
and dependent on this great central 
source, the influence and policy of 
which dominates them all.” 

Mr. Moody states as the weak- 
ness of anti-trust legislation, so far, 
the failure of legislators to make a 
proper distinction between monop- 
oly and large-scale methods. He 
says very truly and pertinently: 
“Whatever view one may take re- 
garding the element of good or bad 
in monopoly, all must admit the 
efficiency and importance of large 
scale methods in production, For 
it.stance, a department store is an 
example of large scale production, 
but it does not embrace any monop- 
cly at all, nor need it embrace any 
element of monopoly to be success- 
ful. On the other hand, there are 
other large businesses, such as the 
manufacture of patented articles, 
which are not combinations or 
trusts, do not do business on a very 
large scale, and yet are pure mo- 
nopolies.” 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR 
USE 


Pears’ Soap. 


because itis matchless for the complexion. The secret 
of Pears’ great success all over the world,is because 
\. Pears’ Soap alone has the peculiar quality which produces 
) and preserves that matchless skin beauty which 
has made Pears’ famous. 





























Pears’ Lavender Water, fragrantly refreshing—an ideal toilet water. 
“All rights secured.” 
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“Lightweight” 
President 
Suspender 


Weighs only 
2 ounces 


The 
most gentle and 
gent.el Suspender a 
man can wear. 

Built on the principle of “Give 
AND TAKE” 
Guaranteed — Satisfaction, 
A new pair, or your money 
back. 50c and $1.00 any 
store or by mail for 
choicest patterns 
from 














| The C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 319 Shirley, Mass. 








The Moree or hevenan 
The Lar ae Like ct. 











The Directors of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, to typify at 





the greatest of World’s Fairs at St. Louis, the wonderful progress 
accomplished in Modern Transportation, selected the OLDSMOBILE 
as embodying the highest achievement in mechanical genius and 


skill, the best thing on wheels. 


The whole civilized world enthusiastically endorses the selection. 


At intervals along the outer walls of the vast Transpor- 
tation Building are heroic sized statues representing 
Ancient, Modern, Railroad and Water Transportation, 
Modern Transportatica is represented by a female figure 
holding aloft an Oldsmobile Standard Runabout. Our 
exhibit is situated just to the right of the main entrance 
of this building. 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member of the Association of 
Lic.nsed Automobile Mfrs. 
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WIN CHESTE 


AUTOMATI G PIFLE ' 


22 CAUBER MODEL 1903 
LIKE HISTORY IT REPEATS ITSELF 


As a means of pleasure and sport, the Winchester Automatic Rifle 
is as far ahead of any other .22 Caliber as an automobile is ahead of 
the historic one horse shay. After loading this rifle, all that it is nec- 
essary to do to shoot it ten times is to pull the trigger for each shot. 
Although automatic in action, it is simple in construction and not apt 
to get out of order. For city, couatry or camp it is the gun of the 
day. To shoot it is to appreciate it. You can handle this rifle and 
see it shot in our demonstrating booth at the St. Louis Exposition. 









+ 








See our Exhibits at St. Louis, in Manufacturers and Fish and Game Buildings. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








































Simplex 
Piano 








Player 





the mustc 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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You do not need to buy 








SIMPLEX PIANO PLAYER CO. 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 
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‘SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


Laughlin 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14K. 
SOLID GOLD PEN 


it To testthe merits of the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY as an advertising 
medium we offer your choice of 


Ml) These A 


Two 

Popular 

Styles 

Only Address 


(By registered mail, 8c extra) 


Holder is made of finest quality 
hard rubber, in four simple parts, 
fitted with very highest grade, 
large size 14k. gold pen, any flexi- 
bility desired—ink-feeding device 
perfect. 


Either style—RICHLY GOLD 
MOUNTED for presentation 
purposes, $1.00 extra 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a week; if you 
do not find it as represented, fully 
us fine as you can secure for three 
times the price in any other makes; 
if not entirely satisfactory in every 
respect, return it, and we wll send 
you $1.10 for it, the extru roc. is for 
your trouble in writing us—and to show 
our confidence in the Laughlin Pen.— 
(Not one customer in 5,000 has 
asked for his money back.) 


o—~* <NITHDAWS] 


a6) NITHO NVI. 
‘N3d NIvinno4d 


> 
SS 
=~ 


wh 
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LAY THIS OVERLAND DOWN 
AND WRITE NOW 


Safety Pocket Pen Holdersent free 
of charge with each Pen. 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 




























343 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 





Automobiles 


FACTORY TO USER 














Buy Direct and Save 1-3 of 
Your Money 
“THE AMERICAN AUTOMO- 
BILES” Runabouts, Tonneau Run- 
abouts, Touring Cars, Farm Trac- 
tion Motors. Launches. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination. Every car fully guar- 
anteed. Send for descriptive cata- 
logue. Representatives wanted. 





AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Washington, D, C. Alexandria, Va. 





DOOODOOQDVODOODODOOOODOOOOOOOOOODOOOOD 


DO IT NOW 










> i bad 
Suggestion 

is a practical home magazine de- 
voted to suggestive therapeutics, 
psychic research and the applica- 
tion of the principles of the New 
Psychology for health, happiness 
and success. 

“Suggestion” tells how to be 
healthy without medicine. 


4040 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Overland Monthly, one 


A ep rrrrs $1 50 
Suggestion, one year, new.... I 00 
: eee LAN tinal $2 50 § 


New Subscribers can have the above 


for $2.00. 
Address all orders 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


320 Sansome St., 
San Francisco. 
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The Mother’s Friend 


when nature’s supply fails, is 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE 


BRAND CONDENSED 


It is a cow’s milk adapted to infants, according to the highest scientific 
methods. An infant fed on Eagle Brand will show a steady gain in weight. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY, New York 


MILK 
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Wawona 








The Beauty Spot of the Sierras 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove 
Nearest Resort to the Yosemite 


This Hotel Offers the Finest Accom- 
modations of any Mountain Resort in 


California. 
TERMS REASONABLE 


Wawona Hotel Co. 


Proprietors 
Wawona, - - Cal. 











| CARTER & 





PATENTS 


PROTECT 
YOUR iDEAS 


Every invention in use today can be improved 
upon. Some one will doit. WHY NOT YOU. 


GET A PATENT NOW 
IT MAY MEAN A FORTUNE FOR YOU 


Send us a rough sketch and description of your 
invention, and have the records searched; if it 
is new WE WILL GET YOU A PATENT on very mode- 
rate terms ;if you wish to sell it we will co-operate 
with you in many ways. 

Remember we have expert specialists procur- 
ing patents trade-marks, copyrights, ete. 

Send for booklet, “Points on Patents.” 





Nene 


COMPANY 


Washington Savings Bank Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Hotel Del Monte 








BY THE SEA, 





the world. 
boats, oiled roads. 


NEAR OLD MONTEREY 


A palatial home in parklike grounds. 
portunity for rest and sport. 
Surf and pool bathing, glass-bottom 
Just the place to spend weeks 
and months in idling luxury. New management. 









Every op- 
Finest golf links in 










SEND FOR 





ILLUSTRATED 


GEO. P. SNELL, Manager. 


PAMPHLET TO 


DEL MONTE, CAL. 











































| CARTER’S 
? DANDRUFF CURE 
fos REWARD 












® for any case of dandruff that cannot 
be eradicated by using CARTER’S 
2 DANDRUFF CURE. 


It positively removes dandruff, 
~ keeps the scalp clean, and removes 
the causes that produce Scalp Dis- 
® eases and falling hair. 

Carter’s Dandruff Cure is abso- 
® lutely safe, and guaranteed not to 
be injurious; it cleanses and nour- 
2 ishes the scalp, making the hair soft, 
® glossy, healthy and abundant. 

















Sold in two size bottles. Price 


> sc cents and $1. 
Send for a bottle to-day. 


® AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 










| 1877 


FOR 27 YEARS 1904 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


| WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


is the largest private institution in the world and the 


| ONLY one where Cancer and Tumors are permanently 


cured. It is owned and conducted by a regular grad- 


| uate. All physicians of standing are cordially invited to 
> | come and make a personal investigation. They will be 
| entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a descrip- 


tion of any Cancer or Tumor, we will mail, at our ex- 

nse, the most valuable information ever published on 
this subject, and will tell you why the knife fails to cure, 
and why the X-ray, Radium orany other light treatment 
can never be successful, and all forms of so-called home 
treatments are worthless. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass: 












How to Double the 
Value of Magazines 


This may look like a hard task, but it 
has been done. Ask your librarian to al- 
low you to see and use a number of the 
Reader’s Guide. You will appreciate 
the fact then, yet like all really great 
things it is the acme of simplicity. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Publishers of the One-Place Bibliographies 
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Accidental 
Discharge 
Impossible- 


This is wh 











True only if it is an 





The positive safety device is the exclusive patent of the Iver Johnson Revolver. 
See the lever between the hammer and the firing pin? This !ever is raised only 
when the trigger is pulled, receives the blow of the hammer and transmits it 
to the firing pin. That’s why you can throw a loaded Iver Johnson against a stone 
wall without fear—no discharge can possibly follow, as the hammer never touches 
the firing pin. It never fails when you pull the trigger and never “‘ goes off’? when you don’t. 


Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 


Price: Hammer, $5.00; Hammerless, $6.00 
Iver Johnsons are sold by dealers the world over, or direct from us if your dealer won’t supply 
Please send for descriptive catalogue, free upon request. It tells all about it. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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E Soa SES SADLY eel PRODUCES 
FLOUR COMFANY J 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 29 CAL Pama ST — th / CLEAR, SOFT, SMOOTH 
. a AND 
a: BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 





Reduced Rates 





MAS BEEN IN USE OVER 50 YEARS. 
Millionsof Society Ladies, Actresses, Opera Sin’ 








way. os Angeles. 9% Washington St., Chicago 


ers, and in fact every woman who desires a smoo 
white, clear complexion has used it as a daily toi- 
let. All Imperfections, Discolorations, Tan and 


to and from the East on household goods 
Write or call nearest office 





Freckles disa) on one application, Price 75¢. 
BEKINS VAN & STORAGE COMPANY per bottle. Sold orrrwane If notat your Druge 
ll Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 244 8, Broad- } Be I Xin>: 195 Urcenwich Street N. Ye 








YOU CAN MAKE $3 TO $ 





10 DAY The AURAPHO , - 
Dua Fite re Wook ARE) Roce oe 
tells how. Write for it today. — Sant a capone net Be 








JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE, Dept 2000,Jackson Mich cman’ ake ‘ae 
@ You and enable anyone to hese 

There are business o: | a eee 
FOR MEN OR WOMEN, There : Cor ee oS 3, te EAR, causing 
stamp for circular giving, information. B. L. Holland no discomfort, Bend for 
&Co. 118 E. St., Eureka, California. 509 ELLIS $f 7 ene 





308-312 POST STREET 
PIAN os SAN FRANCISCO, 
Warranted For Ten Years—SOW MER-Agoney- 
Cecilian Perfect Piano Player. 
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Are you retaining in your memory the music, so called, 
of the talking machine you heard some years ago, and 
thinking that all similar devices are still the same? If so, you 
have been standing still. If you had kept pace with the 
march of progress at the Edison Laboratory, you would 
know that the Phonograph as made today 1s a really de- 
lightful musical instrument. If you heard one played you'd 
like it. Call on us when in the city or let ussend you catalogs. 


Edison Phonographs Cost PETER BACIGALUPI, 


$10, $20, $30 and Edison Phonograph Agency 
up to $100 784-788 MISSION STREET, S. F. 
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recomor “* ORANGEINE” 


“Orangeine” is called ‘‘a shotgun prescription” Yes! But ‘it hits every 
time,” and, unlike the shotgun, does not “kick.” Through its delicate 
balance of skilfully selected remedies, without reactive or drug effect. 
“Orangeine” hits the cause of those every-day ills of life, and assures 
perfect health to the average mortal. It quickly reaches Headaches, Colds, 
Bowel Troubles, Neuralgia; it offsets Exhaustion of Body~and Mind, dispels Brain Fag, 
and restores from even extreme debility of nervous prostration. Its six 
years’ record for HAY FEVER, (preparatory and systematic) has proved to 
most stubborn cases that they can “stay at home, go anywhere” if they take 
“Orangeine”’ as directed, In thousands of families and communities, 
“Orangeine” has become the “stitch in time” to secure prompt correc- 
tion of incipient ailment, and thus insure continued ¢ health. 
Orangeine is sold by druggists generally, in 25c, 50¢ and $1 packages. 

Composition patent in every package. Ask your druggist or write us for a 
free sample; full information, voluminous volumes of prominent endorse- 


ment. 
CHAS. L. BARTLETT, PREST., THE ORANGEINE CHEMICAL COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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Bicycle News. 


JULY. 


DENTACURA 


Tooth Paste endorsed by three Fay 
thousand dentists, is the best. It 
cleans the teeth. heals and hardens 
the gums, sweetens the breath, and 
=! estroying the harinful bacteria 
of the mouth, really becomes 

TH Issuaange 
or 25¢. 


TOOTH. , 
At all druggists, or direct 


DENT’CURA T0., N°WARK, N. J., U. S.A. 
<a 














Never since the begin- 
ning of this industry have 
bicycles been so near per- 
fection, both in construc- 
tion and equipment, as they 
are to-day. Modern inven- 
tions like the two-speed 
gear and new coaster brake 
have brought the chainless 
wheels to a wonderful stage 
of development. 

The two-speed gear is 
rightly called a hill leveler. 
A slight pressure of either 
foot on either pedal changes 
the gear from high to low 
for hill climbing and diffi- 
cult roads. Another like 
pressure sets the high gears 
for a swift run on the level. 

The coaster brake in- 
creasesthe rider’s efficiency 
about one-third. 

American highways are in 
better condition than ever 
before, so that touring a- 
whee) is attractive. 





The people have never been 
more outspoken in their ap- 
preciation of bicycling asa 
health-giving exercise. It is 
rapidly returning to a lead- 
ing place in the list of out- 
door recreations. 

The Pope Manufacturing 
Company has two depart- 
ments, the Eastern and the 
Western, the former at 
Hartford, Conn., manufac- 
turing and marketing the 
famous Columbia, Cleve- 
land, Tribune and Crawford 
wheels, and the latter at 
Chicago, Ill., producing the 
well-known Rambler, Cres- 
cent, Monarch and Imperial 
models. 

Catalogues are free at 
the stores of over 10,000 
dealers, or any one cata- 
logue will be mailed on 
receipt of a two-cent 
stamp. 














Security 
Investment 
Company 


Producer and Packer of Pickled, 
Ripe California Olives and Olive 
Oil (guaranteed absolutely pure.) 

Head Office—4i2 Pine St., San 
Francisco. Orchards and Packing 


House, Palermo, Cal. 
Nenene 


EDWARD E. POTTER 


PRESIDENT 


412 PINE STREET, S. F. 




















porated 1853.) 


1837.) 


over $9,000,000. 


| EDWARD E. POTTER 


General Agent 








PACIFIC 
DEPARTMENT 


Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company of New York. 


Glens Falls Insurance Company of 
New York (Incorporated 1849.) 
Westchester Fire Insurance Com- 


pany of New York (Incorporated 


Combined surplus to policy holders, 


| 412 Pine St., San Francisco 


(Incor- 
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WANTED 





LOCAL MANAGERS 


We will appoint men and women of executive ability to represent us in 
every city, town and county in the U. S. and Canada. 

We want the best to be had, men and women of good address, wide ac- 
quaintance, and most undisputed reliability. 

This is a dignified position, and we can assure interested parties that it 
is extremely profitable as well. To. those who give us satisfactory refer- 
ences, and part or entire time, we can offer a permanent position. 


Prompt application should be made. Write at once: for full informa- 


tion concerning our proposition. 


Salary $100 to $500 a Month 








AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


WASHINGTON, D.'C. : 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


A STUDY IN GROWTH 


1898—One student, one small room, one teacher. 
1904—18,000 square feet of floor surface (145x125.) 
4 mile of glass partitions. 
450 students. 
16 teachers. 
10 departments 
2 graduating classes a year. 
9 enlargements of quarters in five years. 
50 typewriters in use. 
2500 students enrolled in five years. 
488 positions filled in past year. 
238 positions unfilled in past year. (Reason—De- 
mand far greater than our supply.) 
$214,788—Total annual salaries of positions in past 
year. 
$104,732—Lost in unfilled positions last year. 


WRITE FOR 75 PAGE. ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE. ADDRESS DEPT. A, 2. 


R. L. DURHAM, President 
925 GOLDEN GATE AVE., SAN FRANCISCO 











$ ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


A. ZELLERBACH & SONS 
PAPER.,  oiait Kinds 


o———-o 


416-426 Sansome S&t., S. F. 


Los Angeles Branch—311 N. Main St. 





EVERY LADY will learn something to her advantage 
; and receive an elegant souvenir free 
bY writing toW. R. Jacobi & Co., 21 Gladstone St., 
Cleveland, O. Send no money, just your name and ad- 
dress on a postal. 


Fortunes in this plant. Easily grown, 

ENG Roots and seeds for sale. oom: in 

your garden. Plant in Fall. Booklet 

gna, Magazine 4c. OZARK GINSENG CO., Dept. 39. 
oplin, Mo. 


2018 Market Street 
EAMES TRICYCLE COMPANY 2018 Market str« 
: r Manufacturer of 

TRICYCLES, 
TRICYCLE 
CHAIRS, 

INVALIDS’ 

ROLLING 

CHAIRS 








Catalogue Free 

| Los Angeles Re 
eee presentative 

Sweeney Meaufecturing Ce. 212 S. Hill Sireet 











